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Four Remarkable Pictures 


“The Beloved Vagabond” “Messalina”’ 


Taken from the Famous Book A spectacle of the Fall of this 
of the same title by William J. Mighty Roman Empress. A fine 
Locke. Featuring Carlyle Black- Picturization of Roman Life in 
well in A Beautiful and Artistic the Days of the Caesars. 

Story. 


66 9 
“Napoleon & Josephine’ whence 
Every child and parent should 


The Story of The Downfall ofthe see this picture. Endorsed by 
‘‘Man of Destiny’. The Battle the Parent-Teachers and other 
of Waterloo is shown with amaz- Civic Organizations throughout 
ing accuracy and effect. A theCountry. ‘High School’ re- 
truly big production. commendation by this Magazine. 


These Four Productions Are Moral, 
Clean and Wholesome and should be 


shown wherever there is a Projector. 


Film Booking Offices of America 


723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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The New Spencer Film Slide 


Delineascope and Service 


For 


Easier 








Educators everywhere are welcoming 
the new Spencer Film Slide Delineascope 
and Library Service as a major step in 
making visual instruction a convenient 
working tool. 


Prepared for educators by educators 
in the logical order of the curriculi, the 
Spencer Film Slide Library covers a grow- 
ing range of subjects. 

Each subject is arranged in compact 


rolls of film slides using standard safety 
motion picture film. The rolls of film 


Teaching 


slides are durable, unbreakable and cost 
one tenth of glass slides. 





The new Spencer Film Slide projector 
is a simple compact machine. It is easy 
to operate— pictures change instantly for- 
ward or backward by simply turning a 
convenient knob. It operates brilliantly 
and noiselessly from any light socket. 


The coupon will bring you the interest- 
ing details of how this new Spencer pro- 
jector and service will make teaching 
easier for you—mail it now. 





SPENCER 


442 Niagara Street 


Spencer Lens Co., 


| Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me information about yout 
new film slide service and the projector 
that makes it possible. 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tar Epucationat 


LENS CO. 


Buffalo, New York 


Name | 
Address 
Institution 
Department 


Screen 
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In the Wake of the Storm 


A One-Reel Feature 
INTERESTING, ENTERTAINING and EDUCATIONAL 


N THE WAKE OF THE STORM 
tells a plain story of how the Indiana 
Farm Bureau, Red Cross, radio, air- 

plane, railroads, motor trucks and tractors 
assisted in bringing relief to those in the 
storm-swept area of southern Indiana 
March 18th, 1925, will long be remem- 
bered by those who witnessed this heart- 
rending disaster that took a toll of go6o 
lives, and in its wake left thousands 
homeless — without food or clothing 

In this film is shown acres upon acres of wind 

swept land in the first stages of tillage covered 
with what remains of farm homes, barns, etc 
There are scenes of town buildings crushed lik« 
eggshells in the palm of a hand. Where once 
were peaceful, prosperous villages there is only a 
mass of ruins, smoldering embers of a fateful day 
never to be forgotten. 




















Within a few minutes after the storm, the news 
was being broadcasted by radio and appeals for 
doctors, nurses, money, and supplies of all kinds 
were being made. The organized forces of the 
Red Cross and the Indiana Farm Bureau were 
soon on the scene aiding thousands who needed 
immediate relief. A special call was made for 
tractors to help the farmer whose horses wer 
killed, buildings blown away, farm implement 
twisted and tangled beyond repair This call 
was immediately answered by a shipment of 
thirty-two tractors with plows, all loaned to th 
Indiana Farm Bureau Reliet 











All of these activities are pictured in this 
interesting and educational motion picture. You 
can't go wrong by adding this film to your next 
picture program—it is a film worth anyone's time 
to see We make no charge for rental just 
transportation both way 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


OF AMERICA 
606 So. Mich. Ave. (Incorpora.ed Chicago, II). 
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ROPHECIES about “the coming school 


year” in visual instruction have glitter- 





ed forth in September issues of maga- 
zines in this field ever since the movement be- 
gan. The sceptics have smiled regularly- 
yet the prophecies have been true. Every 
year has seen marked growth. 

As the only magazine now in the field, 
The Educational Screen enjoys rare facilities 
for appraising the situation. It is a sort 
of primary nerve-center for detecting all the 
impulses stirring in the field. Here are a 
few bits of evidence: Three times as many 
subscriptions as in any preceding summer 
More advertising space taken than in any pre- 
ceding fall—More big ideas under way for 
the development of visual instruction on a 
national scale—More elaborate preparations 
by commercial firms serving the field—More 
churches, schools and community enterprises 
telling us their plans than ever before! It 
all means normally increasing interest, and 
normal interest is the only basis for develop- 
ment in any field. 

We are glad lo repeat the prophecies. The 
year 1925-26 will be by all odds the best 
so far in the field of visual instruction and of 


non-theatrical motion pictures. 


HE State of Connecticut recently enacted 

legislation that amounts to censorship and 
heavy taxation of theatrical films, and in the 
face of strong opposition by the Hays organ- 
ization. Mr. Hays now retaliates, according 
to press reports, with a decree of boycott 
against the whole state, and theatrical film 
exchanges are packing up to leave. Connecti- 
cut will be filmless, declares Mr. Hays. unless 


and until the legislation is rescinded. 


Editorial Section 


September, 1925 











The State can hardly afford to let the In- 
dustry dictate its action—and the public un- 
questionably will demand its movies. It is 
a pretty dilemma for the legislature. It could 
even develop into a matter for Federal 
attention. 

The affair promises a bigger sensation than 
the industry has achieved in a long time. 
Whatever the outcome, there will be priceless 


publicity in it for moviedom. 


W' had hoped to begin in this issue a 
regular feature of permanent value to 


all picture users, namely, high-grade repro- 
ductions on special paper of selected stereo- 
graphs, ready to be clipped and incorporated 
into private or school collections of educa- 
tional pictures everywhere. The collecting of 
subjects began months ago, but our standards 
of “quality” are too high for the process to 
be anything but slow. We are disappointed, 
but prefer a late start to a premature one. 
As soon as our collection insures a continuous 
supply of choice pictures for every issue, 


definite announcement will be made. 


O one knows how many stereopticons and 
N and projectors are actually in the visual 
field today. Guesses are freely obtainable 
from many sources. This month The Edu- 
cational Screen puts into the mails the first 
issue of a new questionnaire—unique in its 
simplicity—calculated to bring in a nation- 
wide count on this fundamental equipment. 

The field is so vast that the process must 
be gradual but, with the co-operation of the 
field, it will be continuous until complete. 

You want these facts and you will do your 
small part, namely, answer your postal-ques- 


tionnaire the moment it reaches you. 
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Plan to provide 


The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 


Are You Arranging the Visual Education 
Material for Your School? Or Planning 
Programs for Fall and Winter Club Meet- 
ings, Community Assemblies, American- 


The Following Films 


are Available 


ization Meetings, Church Gatherings?“ 
+ Jamestown 
It is generally conceded that no finer films are avail- » “Whe Pilsen 
able for non-theatrical use than these vivid and inspir- » Bho Paricens 
ing Chronicles of America Photoplays; beautiful mo- ; Peter Stuyvesant 
tion pictures in which significant events in the annals s The Gecewar to the Wes 
of our country are re-created with extreme accuracy. + ‘Wall, cask Siaetrsten 


TT lt f the Revolutio 
They are planned on a sound basis of educational e Eve of the Revolution 


merit under the supervision of distinguished specialists 
and produced with painstaking regard for technical 
excellence. They are unique, informative and intensely 
interesting. 


Che Declaration of Independence 
Yorktown 
Vincennes 
Daniel Boone 
lhe Frontier Woman 
Plan to prov.de the Chronicles. Write today for the ; Alexander Hamilton 
64-page illustrated booklet describing the fifteen films 3; Dixie 
thus far completed. If your programs are sufhcient ly 
matured, arrange definite dates at once. lime ts an 
important factor in view of the heavy demand. 


PLANNED BY THE YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS AND 

PRODUCED UNDER THE SUPERVISION AND CON- 

FROL OF A COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL Of! 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE 
Physical Distributors, Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tue Epucationat Screen 
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Visual Instruction in a Small City System 


James Newetrt EMERY 


District Principal, Pawtucket, R. 1 


ISUAL instruction in a small city 
system presents problems of its own. 
These differ from those of the large 


city, where it is possible to organize a special 
supervisory department or from that of the 
university extension bureau, in just as great 
measure as do the general administrative 
problems. 

Visual education in the small city system is 
usually a spontaneous growth which comes 


from within, due to the interest or efforts of 


some individual or group in authority. The 
use of slides, films, stereographs and othe 
visual aids has been found to be of value to 
the schools in their work, and through the 
efforts of parent-teacher associations, funds 
raised by the school pupils, or donations, 


visual equipment of varying nature is placed 
in the school buildings. Often there is much 
uncertainty as to just what material is desired, 
including the type of projector, and whether 
shall he slides. 


motion picture projectors, stereoscopic views, 


the money put into lantern 
and whether a portable or a stationary pro 
In 
investigation is 


the best sales 


jector shall be purchased. such cases. 


unless thorough made by 


qualified committees, usually 
man secures the order, and often apparatus is 
to the 


after the 


unsuited 
Often, 


first flush of enthusiasm dies away. this mate 


installed which is totally 


special needs of the school. 


rial lies dust-covered on the shelves for want 
of technique and enthusiasm to get the best 
results out of it. 

In none of the smaller cities so far as known 
with possibly one or two exceptions, has 
visual instruction as such reached the dignity 
of a special department with special supervi 
P. Hollis, 


sory officers. A recent survey by A. 


*Visual Education Departments in Educational 


In 


and published by the United States Bureau of 
Education® gives a list of 14 cities which have 
instruction 


In all 


these cases, however, the cities range with one 


a separate department of visual 


with a supervisory officer at the head. 


exception from 200,000 population to several 
millions. It may be safely considered that 
in practically no city under 75,000 population 
has visual instruction reached the point of 
having its own department such as those of 
penmanship, music, or manual arts. 

It is to be 
visual work, and that often of a high standard, 
is not done Main Street, 
and not Broadway furnishes the bulk of the 
eff orts. Yet work 


smaller places is frequently sporadic, some- 


not considered. however. that 


in the smaller cities. 


nation’s visual in the 
times unnecessarily duplicating material, and 
in many cases more or less uncorrelated with 
the city course of study. Most of these faults 


lack of 


excessive local interest on the part of the 


arise from a 


unified supervision, 


individual school, fluctuation in interest, or 


lack of knowledge of visual technique on the 
These 


be largely remedied by efficient supervision, 


part of the teachers. conditions could 


which is even more necessary in the small city 


than in the larger system. 


As a surgeon, a dentist or a lawyer is in- 
terested in discussing typical cases, I am going 


to sketch briefly what | regard as a practical 
working syste m for the typi al city of Cosmo- 
Cosmopolis is a prosperous industrial 
city of some 70,000 inhabitants. It may be 
located in the Middle West. New England, or 


South. 


polis. 


in the lts school department is in- 


terested in the use of visual devices, but is 


not ready at this time to make a separate 
departms nt 
stitutions, | S. Bureau of Education, 1924. 
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The school plant of Cosmopolis includes a 
senior high school of some 1200 pupils; two 
large junior high schools, some distance from 
each other; eight grammar buildings of va- 
rying types, all with assembly halls of some 
sort; five grammar buildings of the older type 
without halls; and nine primary buildings, 
only one of which has anything resembling a 
hall. 


school population of some eleven thousand. 


Its twenty-five school buildings house a 


not counting the parochial or private schools. 

The program of visual work in these schools 
will be based mainly on lantern slide work, 
this will be supplemented by a moderate use 
of motion pictures in the larger buildings, 
and to some extent, and with less frequency, 
in the smaller schools. In all the buildings 
much work will be done with the still picture, 
teachers and pupils making their own collec- 
tions, while the use of the chart, the map, the 
globe, the outline map and the industrial spec- 
imen will figure largely. 

To have the system function completely, | 
would equip at the earliest possible date the 
senior and both junior high schools with a 
professional type motion picture projector, 
either Power or Simplex, with fireproof booth 
and the various accessories; and a balopticon 
large enough to give good results in the 
auditorium. If funds permitted, also each of 
these buildings should have a_ portable ster- 


Each of the 


grammar buildings with halls should have a 


eopticon for classroom work. 


good-sized stereopticon preferably portable, 
in order that it might be used in the class- 
rooms as well, although it is often as easy to 
take the class to the lantern and hall as it is 
to take the lantern to the class. 

Certain of the other schools without halls, 
according to local conditions, should be 
equipped with portable stereopticon lanterns. 
At the superintendent’s office, or a central 
office for loan from week to week among the 
would have the 


schools nol equipped, | 


following apparatus to be routed among the 


buildings on a regular schedule. 


The Educational Screen 


Four to six portable stereopticons. 
Two portable motion picture projectors, 
either of the De Vry or Acme type. 
Four Brayco or S. V. E. 


jectors. 


Picturol pro- 


Two possibly three, sets Keystone 600 
slides. 

Three thousand additional slides, taking up 
countries, history and industries in more 
detail. 

These to be selected carefully by a commit- 
tee with respect to their being corre!ated 
with the local course of study. 

A moderate library of Brayco and 

Picturol films. 

No motion picture films to be owned by the 
city itself, but provision for the rental of from 
ten to twelve reels a week during the school 
year. These to be routed for a day at a time 
to the various larger schools, with occasional 
use with a portable machine in the smaller 
schools. A substantial quantity of these films 
could be obtained at comparatively light ex- 
pense from such public organizations as the 
United States Mines, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Y. M. C. A., 


and the Bureau of Commercial Economics. A 


Bureau of 


certain proportion, of course would nec- 
essarily come from the commercial houses. 
In many states some of the most valuable films 
could be obtained through the university ex- 
tension bureaus. 

Besides the slide library in stock, to form 
the basis of the work, provision should be 
made for the rental or loan of sets of slides 
from the extension bureaus and the commer- 
cial houses. These to be kept for one or two 
weeks, and routed among the various schools 
by regular schedule. 

It will seem that most of this equipment is 
of a permanent nature, and once purchased 
should last for years with reasonable care. 
The greater part of the upkeep expense will 
be for expressage on motion picture films, 
This, if 


pooled for the entire city, will be very mod- 


and the rental of films and slides. 
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erate, probably only a few hundred dollars 
a year for a good-sized city. 

Much of the duplication of effort and ex- 
pense can be avoided and the material kept in 
steady use through adequate supervision and 
care in the purchasing, regarding the city as 
a whole, rather than the single school. I have 
in mind one Cosmopolis in which there are 
nine separate sets of slides, owned by as many 
schools. They total some 7000 in all, and 
represent a conservative investment of more 
than $3000. The sets of slides in the separate 
schools vary from 200 to 2000 in number. 

There are six duplicate sets of 600 each, and 
two other smaller series of duplicates. In 
certain schools the slides are in constant use 
during the year, in others they are not touched 
from one month to another. If these had been 
purchased as a unit for the city, half the num 
ber of slides would give far better service, 
the material be kept in constant use, and the 
initial cost only about half of what those 
schools have spent for this equipment. 

It is a fairly nice problem for a director to 
have slides enough so that schools wishing to 
make use of them will not be deprived for an 
unreasonable period, and yet not have a large 
unused number. Of course an inadequate 
number can always be supplemented by rental. 
In states like New York or Wisconsin, the 
problem is greatly simplified, and with the 
superb distribution service in those states, the 
ownership by individual cities of more than a 
nominal amount of lantern slides would be 
unwise. 

The routing of the slides and films, plan- 
ning the work, and correlating them with the 
course of study should be handled by some 
responsible authority. As there will be no 
opportunity for a separate department, and 
this work must be handled by part-time 
supervision, it may be under the direction of 
a committee of principals, better still, by an 
individual. In this case the superintendent’s 


assistant or department supervisor of instruc- 
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tion may handle this as a part of her duties, 
with the assistance of the office clerk. Or one 
of the principals of the larger schools or 
districts might be relieved of a part of his 
duties and give this portion of his time to 
supervising the use of visual aids, routing 
films and slides, and preparing syllabi. 

All this presupposes a readiness on the part 
of the schools and teachers to look toward the 
interest of the city as a whole, rather than 
the particular school, a condition not always 
easy to secure. In such measure as this goal 
is reached, so much will the expense be less- 
ened, the material receive wider use, and the 
results prove more satisfactory. 

The ideal condition in financing visual 
work would be for it to be as much a part of 
the regular budget as the money spent for 
arithmetic paper, pencils or textbooks. In most 
cases, however, the visual equipment in the 
schoolroom has -been furnished not by the 
school department, but from funds raised by 
the pupils themselves, parent-teacher associa- 
tions or interested friends. It is fairly easy to 
raise money from these sources for permanent 
equipment, especially if the school department 
is willing to supplement the amount raised by 
additional contributions. 

\ program such as I have outlined for 
Cosmopolis can be adapted to any small city, 
or expanded on this basis for a larger one. It 
would entail no great burden on the depart- 
ment for upkeep, once the permanent equip- 
ment was installed. By such means material 
can be kept in constant use, instead of being 
used once or twice a year, and lying idle on 
the shelves for the rest of the time. Indirectly 
it would benefit the state and university 
visual departments through wider use of their 
loan material, and enable them to reach a 
much greater field than they do now. Lack of 
definite planning and supervision and the 
absence of a unified head is the chief handi- 
cap to visual work in a small city system at 


the present time. 
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This, however, will gradually be remedied, 
as the desirability of visual devices becomes 
500,000 


instruction depart- 


better known. Instead of cities of 


population only, visual 


ments will be found in the cities of from 


50,000 to 75,000 inhabitants, as it is found 
that this work can be handled with a fairly 
light expense, that visual instruction means 
something more than the haphazard showing 
of films in the schoolroom and as a well-de- 
fined techinque and adequate material corre- 


late the mass of visual material to the recog 


A SMALL City SYSTEM 





The Educational Screen 


nized texts and courses of study in use in the 
When that day comes, the direct- 


not of 


school room. 


or of visual instruction will be one, 
a small group, but as common a factor in the 
school system as the director of music, the 
supervision of penmanship, or the head of the 
department of household arts. Visual educa- 
tion then will be a coherent unit of the school 
system, with its capacities for enriching the 
school curriculum developed to the highest 


degree. 


Finding the Facts of Visual Education (IV) 


FREDERICK Dean McC.iusky 





of the subject, Professor F. Dean 
now head of Research Department at 
Visual 


Freeman’s “Visual 


a summer school course in 
tributor to Frank N. 


with the visual instruction field. 





SERIES of articles defining the present status of Visual Education, by a serious student 
A McClusky, formerly of the 
Purdue University. 
Education at the 


Education,” and 


University of Illinois and 
Professor McClusky 


of Chicago, was a 


conducts | 
University leading con 


is closely identified from many angles 


The first article in this series appeared in the February issue entitled “The Administrative Status 
of Officers in charge of Visual Instruction Bureaus.” 





IV. 


Free Film and the Non-Theatrical Market for Moving 


Pictures 


HERE has never been any wide-spread 
attempt to discuss in writing the present 
film in 


status of the non-theatrical 


terms of its commercial possibilities. Con- 
siderable energy has been wasted talking 
about the matter and some time and money 
have been expended in attempts to discover 
the truth. 


analysis of the factors which have operated 


Certainly there is need for an 
to develop the present status of the non- 
theatrical field. This article will discuss one 
of these factors; namely, the effect of free 


film on the production and distribution of 


non-theatrical moving pictures. 


Government Makes Use of Film 


If we delve into the past a bit we find that 
the actual development of the non-theatrical 
World War. The 


Government made very effective use of mov- 


film began during the 
ing pictures for instruction, propaganda and 
The 
and entertained, and the folks at home were 
told to support the boys in kaki. 


entertainment. troops were instructed 
The success 
of the Government use of film precipitated the 
production of more non-theatrical films. Na- 
tional advertisers, health bureaus and others 


flooded the field with free footage. 
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At first, national advertisers ran_ their 
propaganda in theatres. This was a sporadic 
development which soon dwindled to only a 
few trailers of advertising film. Then they 
turned for help to the Y. M. C. A., the village 
church, the community center, the school, the 
club, the secret order, the farm bureau and 
other similar organizations. Many haphazard 
devices were used to distribute the films and 
the whole scheme was characterized by a lack 
of organization. Parallel with this trend of 
events came the collapse of the Government 
film service in the Bureau of Education in 
1919-20 due to a lack of 


to save its immense library of film the Govern 


funds. In ordei 


ment deposited an average of 113 reels of 
film in each of thirty-five extension depart 
ments of State universities, normal schools. 
State departments of education and museums. 
Each extension department in accepting the 
Government films agreed to act as distributor 


to its local constituency. 


Much Free Film Available 
This act of the Government easily solved 
the problem of distributing free film for the 
time being. National advertisers quickly 


followed the example set by the Bureau of 
Education and hundreds of reels of propa 
ganda and advertising film were placed in 
the various state motion picture libraries 

The conditions under which all this mat 
rial was to be distributed were for the most 
part easily met. The depository was re 
quested to serve the non-theatrical field in 
its State by any scheme it saw fit to devise, 
provided the patron did not use the material 
charge to the 


for personal gain. The only 


patron was transportation both ways or a 
Thus. 


the extension department was relieved of any 


small “‘service” fee to cove operation 


great expense or outlay. The patron was r 


quested to report the number of screenings. 


‘Dudley, W. H. Organization for Visual Instruct 
Note. “Industrial ind “cseenic films were 
included “war reviews” and “army and navy.” 
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and the total and average attendance to the 
bureau. The bureau in turn submitted to the 
depositor its report on the number of show- 


ings and attendance at specified intervals. 


Contents of State Film Libraries 


In 1920 the Moving Picture Age published 
a booklet, “1001 


films. 


Films,” containing lists of 


non-theatrical \mong other features 
one finds therein a classification by subjects 
and reels of the contents of the film libraries 
in educational institutions. Using this list as 
a basis together with other information at 


hand. a study of the content of these libraries 


Ss presented in Figure l. 


The preponderance of “industrial,” “scen- 


ic and “‘war” films’ in these libraries is out- . 


standing. Fifty-four percent of the 3061 reels 
listed fall under the three headings. A point 
even more significant is the fact that eighteen 
of the twenty-five bureaus distributed all the 
films free of all charges except transportation 
and of the remaining seven, three charged a 
“small” service fee, one a service fee of one 
dollar per year, two a sery ice fee of fifty cents 
pel reel, and one a service fee of one dollar 
per reel or a fee of five to twelve dollars per 


veal 


Free Film a Drug on the Market 


The development of free film libraries in 


educational institutions seriously hampered 


the work of non-theatrical commercial in- 
terests They found it difficult to compete 
with subsidized State libraries which were 
operated below cost. Furthermore, rentals 


for non-theatrieal films had to be reduced in 
order to compete with the free film. It is little 
wonder that non-theatrical producers and dis- 
tributors were somewhat hostile to the work 
done by departments of Visual Education in 


universities and normal schools. Many said 


that the university had gone into the film 
Bureau of Edu Bulletin, 1921, No. 7, p. 4. 
by tl sers. Under “war films” are 
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SUBJECTS Percent of 3061 reels 


0 10 20 30 

Industrial eee 20.71% 
War Reviews ... ‘ 16.07¢ 
Miscellaneous 14.02% 
Scenics 9.84 
Agricultural . 9.21% 
Army and Navy 7.21 
Geography .. 55% 
Hygiene and Health 4.90% 
History xy “T7800 
Literature ca9 9° 
Nature Study and Se ence A) > 81% 
Home Economics oO 161 
Entertainment r - 


CHARGE TO PATRON Number of Institutions 


“‘A Small Fee’’.. 
One Dollar Per Year 
$.50 Per Reel.. 
One Dollar Per Reel. 


$5 to $12 Service Fee Per 
eee ey ee 


Figure 1. A study of the distribution of 
reels by subjects in the libraries of twenty 
five state departments of visual educa- 
tion, in 1919-20, together with a study of 
the charge for service to the patron. 
(Data obtained from “1001 Films” pub- 
lished in 1920 by Moving Picture Age, 
Chicago. ) 
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SUBJECTS Percent of 7811 reels 














0 10 20 30 
Entertainment eenan 
Industrial Gear oS 15.60% 
Literature SE 14.66% 
War Reviews  WLLLLLTA 89% 
Seenies  Aft1 00 | 7.31¢ 
Misceilaneots Mt) 1.896 
Agriculture MA) 100° 
Nature Study and Science a ? 
History 23 Ve 
Hygiene and Health 14 
1) 
Geography » O90 
Army and Navy a 
1.88 
Home Economie o 114 
Q 14% 
CHARGE TO PATRON Number of Institution 
ee ¢ } } R 10 2 14 
All Films Free 
Part of Library Free ZZ 
Service Charge Ranging 
from $.25 a reel to E 3 
$5.00 a program 
Rental Charge Ranging from = £ s) 
$2.00 to $35.00 pet 
feature 


Figure 2. A study of the distribution of 
reels by subjects in the libraries of four- 
teen state departments of visual educa- 
tion in 1922-23, together with a study 
of the service charge to the patron. Data 
taken from catalogues for 1922-23. Com- 
pare this table carefully with Figure 1. in 
the adjacent column. 








business. However, if non-theatrical com- 
mercial interests had analyzed the situation 
correctly they would have found that the real 
source of danger lay in the “free film,” not 
the university bureau as a competitor. In 
fact, it would have been far better if univer- 
sity bureaus had made it a business. The dis- 
tribution of non-theatrical films would then 
have been started on a sound economic basis, 
and free films would not have been a drug 
on the market. 

While 


tributors were struggling with the well nigh 


non-theatrical producers and dis- 


impossible task of creating a market for their 


wares, university extension leaders came to a 


realization of the fact that the operation of a 


bureau of visual instruction on the “free” 


basis was not satisfactory. It was found that 
there were greater values in visual education 
than those gained from free advertising and 
propaganda. Pioneering patrons having 
tasted the offerings at the free lunch counter 
began to ask for a more palatable diet. Fur- 
thermore, these self same patrons indicated 
their willingness to pay the bill for better 
service. 


University Bureaus Charge Service and 
Rental Fees 
The leader in the movement among edu- 
cational institutions to place the distribution 


of non-theatrical films on a sound economi 


basis was the University of Wisconsin. Later 
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the cause was championed by the University 
of Pittsburgh,’ the University of Utah and 
lowa State College. By 1923 


had reached such proportions that practically 


the movement 


all of the state bureaus, particularly those 


located west of the Atlantic Seaboard, were 
charging generous service and rental fees for 
films. 

The writer was fortunate enough in 1923 
to be able to collect data from fourteen’ of the 
the study 


included in 


bureaus reported in 
Figure |. 
In this second study, (see Figure 2). we 


find a complete reversal of policy as to rental 
In 


1923. not one of the fourteen bureaus distrib- 


and service fees from that held in 1920. 
uted all of its library free of charge. In six 
bureaus a small part of the library was free. 
Thirteen of the bureaus charged a service fee 
for all or part of the library and all of the 
bureaus were distributing films for which 
rental charges ranged from $2.00 to $35.00 
per subject per day. 

This radical change in policy as to free 
film was accompanied by a_ corresponding 
change in the character of new subjects placed 
“‘n the libraries. A comparison of figures | 


and 2 shows that films dealing with “litera 
ture” and “entertainment” have jumped from 
a position of insignificance in 1920 to one of 
major importance in 19235. 

All of which means that the non-theatrical 
market 


from under the influence ol the drug ol tree 


s beginning to oul 


for films come 


advertising and propaganda. This is a most 


hopeful sign. The ‘movement for visual edu 
cation must be placed on a sound economi 


basis and indications 


re that the opportunity 


is at hand. 


University Bureaus in a Position to Handle 


Distribution 


Now 


film business and have removed the incubus 


that universities have into the 


fone 


"The 
* Three of 


service fee. 


bureau of visual ir 


the fourteen bureaus reported in 


struction at the L nive rsi 
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of free film by means of service charges it is 
time for all concerned to make an inventory 
of the situation. In the first place, it is clear 
that the university bureaus have control of 
much of the existing market for non-theatrical 
films. In the second place, university bureaus 
have not taken upon themselves the task of 


producing films except in a very few in- 
stances. In the third place, university bureaus 
do not have the large overhead cost which 
confronts the non-theatrical distributor, hence 
the university is in a positon to distribute 
films at a minimum cost. In the fourth place, 
the 


university is in a position to distribute 


impartial advice, guidance, and training to 
teachers and others who make use of moving 
pictures; and in the fifth place, non-theatrical 
commercial interests have been and are in a 
position to produce films and manufacture 


equipment for the campaign. 


It would appear from this analysis that 


bureaus of visual instruction in educational 
institutions should continue to be the dis- 
tributor. In case of free film, a generous 


uniform service charge should be made for 
service. (Free film will continue to be pro- 


duced by government bureaus, civic bureaus 


and national advertisers.) If a service charge 
is made for handling free material the uni- 
versitv bureau will be in a position to make 


of 


the true merit of such films be- 


a more careful selection materials and 


thus increase 
cause patrons will want value in return for 


their money. In the case of rental subjects, 


the university can either buy the film outright 
from the producer or distribute the film on 


1 percentage basis. Precedent for both pro- 


cedures has been already established in a 


number of cases, notably at the University of 


Concluded on page 148) 


of Pittsburgh is no longer in operation. 


were listed in Figure 1, among those charging a 
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School Department 


Conducted by Marte GoopENoucH 


Visual Instruction 
A Report on a Year’s Activities in the Shaker Heights Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 


By Marie E. 


GOoDENOUGH, Director of 


Visual Instruction 


(Concluded from the June issue ) 


Film Subjects 

The selection of film subjects suitable for 
instructional use—as well from the standpoint 
of content as the manner of presentation of the 
matter—becomes a_ nice 


subject question. 


From the mass of short subject material 


available, made very largely by theatrical 
producers for the theatrical audience, with a 
scattering of serious productions for the non- 
theatrical (school, church, community) field, 
those suitable for classroom instruction must 
be chosen. During the last two years, the 
director has seen somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of five hundred film subjects, from which 
those used this year have been picked. 

The per capita costs in rentals vary, ob- 
viously, for each film shown, according to the 
rental price of the particular subject and the 
number of children who see it. The total costs 
in film rentals for the year, however, divided 
by the-total number of children in the system, 


brings the per capita costs to about 14 cents. 


Slides 


While figures on film showings have been 
enumerated before those on slide distribution, 
there should result no misapprehension 
concerning their relative value. It is perhaps 
safe to say that in eight out of ten teaching 
problems, the slide can be of infinitely greater 
value than the film. Every effort has been 
made during the past year to bring the central 


library of slide material into general circula- 


The figures on slide circulation are 


tion. 


gratifying. The numbers have jumped from 
227—the total reported during December—to 
600, for the month cf May. We have tried to 
encourage the taking out of a small number 
of slides for any one particular lesson, in an 
effort to do away with the method of mere 
looking at pictures, in lieu of actual study. 
The above figures do not of course take into 
account the circulation within the one grade 


building of the 600 slides in the collection 


there. 

Definite plans are being made to incor- 
porate into the new grade courses of study, 
written and submitted by the grade comit- 


] 


tees, lists of visual materials to be used in 


connection with various projects—such mate- 


rials to be furnished each teacher as she 
reaches the place in the course of study where 
they fit. 
Stereographs 
So far we have developed no centl il collec- 
tion of stereographs—and their use so far has 


been confined to the two orade buildings 


which are equipped with stereoscopes. Since 


their circulation has been only within the 


buildings mentioned. we have no. reliable 


statistics to show the extent of their use. (See 


paragraph under recommendations 


Maps 

Additions to wall map equipment in the 
various grade buildings have been made from 
Desk 


have 


time to time during the year. outline 


maps and desk physical maps been 
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introduced into the Junior High School and 
their use encouraged in connection with the 
Social Sciences. Some exceedingly good work 
on the part of the pupils has resulted. A 
small supply of desk globes for the lower 
grades was put al the disposal of the teachers 


in the Onaway Building. 


Noon Programs 
The same problem which during the school 
vear 1922-23 confronted the Junior and Senior 
High School at the noon period, was met in 
High School in 
A full hour 


with the lunch hour consuming 


the case of the new Junior 
their new building this past year. 
noon period 
only one-half of the time—left 30 minutes in 
which the pupils were without definite occupa- 
tion. During the winter months, how to oc- 
cupy that time with the minimum disturbance 
to the schocl organization became a problem 
which the movies were called upon to solve. 
Programs were given in the Onaway gymnas 
ium on the average of three times a week from 
the first week in December through to Spring 
Vacation. 

The subjects chosen were the best which the 
Director was able to pick from the theatrical 
field. 


many 


and educational with a reasonable 


cases, a teature 


regard for costs. In 
length production (4-10 reels) was spread 
over a week’s programs, as for example: 

The Headless Horseman (Will Rogers in a 
picture version of The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow ) 

The Great White North (Rasmusson’s polar 
expedition | 

Bali, the 
Seas ) 

Pollyanna (Mary Pickford in the popular 
children’s story) 

The Bachelor Daddy 


Hunting Big Game in 


South 


Unknown (Islands of the 


(Thomas Meighan) . 
Africa with Gun and 
Camera (The H. A. Snow expedition for the 
Oakland, Natural 
History) 


California, Museum of 


In addition to these, there were many films 
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on educational and industrial subjects of 
general informational value, such as: 


The Mystery 
The Crystal 


(Radio) 


(Mount Hood and 


Box 
Ascension 
its Glaciers) 

The Beggar Maid (Tennyson’s poem and 
painting ) 
600,000,000 a day (How New 
York gets its water supply) 


Burne-Jone 


Spending 


\ Trip through Filmland (Eastman manu- 
facturing of camera film) 


Newsprint Paper (From tree to roll) 


The History of Aviation (Development 
from early models) 
Magic Clay (Manufacture of Rookwood 


pottery ) 
The Wizardy of 


recording apparatus) 


Wireless (Sending and 


Making Telephone History (Developments 
of the last quarter-« entury ) 

The Land of Cotton (From bale to cloth) 

Health’s Foundation (The story of leather) 


The costs were met by funds subscribed 


through the Home Rooms—each child contri- 


) 


buting 25 cents for a month’s programs—the 


average cost of each “show” to him varying 


from 5 cents to less than 2 cents. 
The average per-program costs in rentals 


were as follows: 


Pee 
EE” 0 dks. whacky 3.62 
PODEMEEY Japs dust @aeiien 3.89 
March and April............ Lt 


The season ended with a balance of $7.25 
in the movie fund, on which to begin opera- 


tions another season. 


Community Co-operation 

It was the privilege of the director to sug- 
eest to the Mothers and Teachers Club of one 
organized and functioning 
that the 


building and its equipment furnished ideal 


= ( hool 


out-lying 


splendidly along other lines new 


opportunity for community evenings, which 
would furnish entertainment for the family 


under proper supervision, in a neighborhood 
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completely lacking in entertainment facilities, 
and to help in the launching of a most success- 
ful program of activities during the winter 
and spring. Five “community evening” en- 
tertainments were given, on January 24, Feb- 
ruary 21, March 28, May 7 and June 6. The 
films shown (in the order of their presenta- 
tion) were: 

The Ruling Passion (with George Arliss) 

When Knightwood Was in Flower 
Marion Davies) 

Back 
Meighan) 

The Mark of Zorro (with Douglas Fair- 
banks) 


Wonderful 


subject. ) 


(with 


Home and Broke (with Thomas 


Water (l-reel educational 
The last-mentioned film was shown on the 
evening of June 6th, in a miscellaneous pro- 
gram, at the request of some of the mothers, 
to bring before the community an example of 
the film subjects which had been used in 
regular instruction throughout the year, and 
was accorded an enthusiastic reception. 
Although those in charge have not set out to 
swell the treasury of the Mothers and Teach- 
ers Club with the proceeds of the entertain- 
ments, it is the writer's impression that the 
programs have more than paid for themselves. 
in most cases 
Those 
who have expressed an opinion to the director 
that the 


evenings have contributed much to a greatet 


and attendance has been large 
comfortably filling the gymnasium. 
have been unanimous in saving 
feeling of neighborliness, besides furnishing 
opportunity for gocd times for the entire 
family which would have been lacking other- 


wise. 


In addition, miscellaneous groups, such as 
the Junior High School Football team and the 
French Club, have been furnished with film 
entertainment on several different occasions; 
and the department co-operated in showing 


several short subjects at the dedication of the 


new Onaway Building. 
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Recommendations 
The program of visual instruction in Shaker 
Heights can be said during the past eight 
The 


expenditures of the past year covered large 


months, to have been fairly launched. 


items of equipment, for the most part: 3 pro- 
fessional projection machines for the three 
new grade buildings with bead screens hung 
on the stage of each; 2 new Bausch ane Lomb 


stereoplicons; | stereoplicon with Daylight 
Screen, and some additions to our slide collee- 
Voths 
and Butterflies for Biology, Tea, Rubber, and 
Wheat for grade Social Science. 


Several map orders were also placed, to 


tions in the form of sets on Flowe: 


make more nearly complete the map collec- 
tions in the various buildings. 
With the 


recommendation of the director that a general 


coming year it is the earnest 


extension of the visual program be carried 
that visual equipment be made com- 


that 


through: 
plete in each building; materials be in- 
creased as rapidly as they can be put into use, 
effect 


whereby each teacher is put in contact with 


and that a vigorous plan be put into 
such visual materials as she should use, week 
by week, and specific help be given in the 
methods of use for each particular grade. In 


make 


additiens are 


order to such a program. effective, 


needed to oun equipment of 
materials as follows: 
l. Still Pictures. \ large and complete 
collection of pictures should be accumulated 
in the Central Library, mounted, classified and 
catalogued for use anywhere in the system on 


a library basis. There are available any 
number of excellent pictures from such collec- 
tions as that of the National Geographic Soci- 


Old 


magazines will furnish many which need only 


ety, which can be had at nominal cost. 


clipping and mounting to become a permanent 


acquisition to the system’s collection § of 


materials. 
) 


Rel- 


atively little attention has been paid during 


Stereographs and Slereosco pes. 
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the past year to teaching with the stereograph 
—since only two schools had materials, and 
only meagre collections in both cases. Such 
conditions should be remedied at once. The 
stereograph, presenting as it does a still pic- 
ture with the third dimension added, gives a 
tremendous element of interest and truthful- 
ness for children in all grades, but the 
correctness of its impressions is particularly 
desirable for lower grade study. Steps should 
be taken at once to build up a complete central 
library collection of stereographs, with an 
adequate number of stereoscopes, for the use 
of all grades—such to be secured from the 
library upon application, as our slide sets 
have been loaned during the past year. 

3. Maps. Our map equipment in the va- 
rious buildings is at the present time more 
nearly adequate than is our equipment of 
most other visual materials. Such additions 
should be made from time to time as are 
necessary to keep pace with the normal in- 
crease in classes, grade rooms, etc. There is 
need for considerable practical propaganda 
in the use of many different sorts of maps in 
all grades as has been demonstrated during 
the past year in the Junior High School, where 
the desk outline map may be said to have 
“come into its own,” in connection with the 
Social Science classes. Such a device is an 
unknown possibility to many other teachers 
who should be using it. The same might be 
said for the possibilites of the blackboard 
Map study 


throughout the entire system should become 


outline map, the relief map, ete. 


immensely broadened and enriched. 

1. Slides. What seems to the director to 
be most needed is a steady addition of many 
small sets (10 to 20 slides in each) in a 
number of selected subjects correlating direct- 
ly with the grade and High School course 
of study—such as we already have on iron, 
wheat, tea, rubber, etc. Such collections can 
be called for by subject and taken out for a 


limited period of time. 
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5. Stereopticons and _ Screens. Each 
building is now provided with a stereopticon 
and portable screen, but in some cases teachers 
are handicapped by the lack of facilities for 
darkening their classrooms. Our single 
experiment with the daylight screen in the 
Onaway building has proved so satisfactory 
that it is recommended similar screens should 
be provided at once for the East View and 
Boulevard buildings. 

6. Motion Picture Equipment. With 
each building in the system except Boulevard 
and East View equipped with professional 
projection machines in their auditoriums, for 
group showings, the greatest and most imper- 
ative need is a good semi-portable projector 
which can not only be carried to buildings not 
now equipped but will also make possible the 
ideal system of motion picture showings—in 
the individual classroom before the small 
group who have a specific problem in hand 
which the motion picture is called upon to 
clarify. With such single addition to our 
present projection equipment, every child in 
the system should be able to receive the ben- 
efits enjoyed heretofore by only the most 
favorably situated. 

7. Films. 


ai the present time, but our policy has been to 


The school owns a few films 


rent what we needed, when it was to be used, 
from exchanges in Cleveland and other cities. 
It is the opinion of the director that before 
long the school should begin to acquire films 
for a permanent collection. There are some 
few subjects (and there will be many more as 
time goes on) which are of such outstanding 
worth that we shall want to use them from 
year to year, and with care they will last long 
enough to more than pay for themselves. The 
trend should be toward a policy of building 
up our own film library, as we are now build- 
ing our picture, stereograph and slide lib- 
raries, so that material of this sort, also, 
becomes instantly available for use in any 
part of the system as frequently as it is 


needed. 


| 
| 
. 
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A Letter We are Glad to Print Entire 
To the Editor, EpucaTIoNAL SCREEN 
Chicago, III. 

I am wondering whether you can find room 
in some corner of your magazine for a 
country teacher’s experience in using Visual 
Education Aids. 

When asked by the trustees and the Parent 
Teacher Association whether I believed a 
motion picture machine would be a good thing 
for the school I told them frankly that I did 
not know, but that I would be only too glad 
to try and find out. 

The machine was purchased late last spring. 

At first we ordered films from the Visual 
Education Department of the University of 
California, but had no regular time or plan 
for fitting them into the program. 

Opinions from the neighborhood drifted to 
my ears and the performance was alluded to 
as the “movies.” 

During the summer I gave thought and 
study to the question and prepared a program 
whereby we could have in our three-room 
school one day a week given to departmental 
work, with a stipulated time for a Screen 
Lesson. Before the term opened I submitted 
to the Department of Visual Education of 
the University of California a long list of 
topics from which they were asked to make 
program of subjects and dates. 

The films were to arrive prepaid via Parcel 
Post on Tuesday, to be used on Wednesday 
and returned prepaid on Thursday. 

They met me with an excellent spirit of 


co-operation and we have had our Screen 
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Lesson every Wednesday as smoothly as if it 
book. 


Knowing what the nature of the lesson is 


were from a text 


to be we have been able to prepare for it. 
Teachers have an opportunity to review it on 
Tuesday after school. 

If the subject is one that the pupils of the 
intermediate room can make use of they are 
included in the lesson, and occasionally the 
primary room participates. 

We have discouraged any idea of a “show.” 

We believe the community have recognized 
what we are doing and are at present, very 
much in sympathy with “screen lessons.” 

Occasionally the lesson is repeated in the 
evening for the benefit of the older people. 

We believe these lessons are proving to be 
a great aid in the educational program of our 
school. 

The 


budget and we are trying to obtain the best 


Board set aside $100 in this year’s 
we can afford. 

Much recognition must be given by us to 
the Visual Department of the University for 
their excellent co-operation so that a min- 
imum amount of time is used in the mere 
mechanics. 

[ would be glad to correspond with any 
teacher who would like to exchange experi- 
ences or whom I can help in anyway in mak- 
ing Visual Education a vital part of the 
program. 

A record of every lesson has been kept. 

Yours truly, 
Adelaide V. Beach, 
Principal Las Lomitas School 


R. F. D. Redwood City, California. 


The DeVry Summer School of Visual Education 


HE DeVry Summer School of Visual Education 
calls to mind the Eastman School of Photography 
but unlike that, it is not a traveling school, and 
not designed chiefly for dealers. The Nela Park 
School of Lighting, Electric 
is also comparable, but here again the dealer is em- 
three 


(General 


common elements in these 


phasized. The 


Company), 


schools are their commercial origins and the presenta- 
a technical material closely allied to educa- 


However, the DeVry School addressed its ap- 


tion of 
tion. 
peal almost exclusively to the users of the material 
rather than the sellers 

As this was rather a unique experiment in the 


way of cooperative effort between a commercial firm 








en 
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and educators, it may be of some interest to the 
visual education public to get a characterization 
from one who was present. Twenty-five students 
assembled. While several were from as far east as 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, most of them were 
from Illinois and nearby states. These were mostly 
educators and ministers, and included Directors of 
Visual Education in city and state distribution 
centers, as well as the teachers themselves, who gave 
the lessons. Father Wilhelmi headed the Committes 


on Recommendations, who reported as follows: 


Report of Committee on DeVry Summer 
School of Visual Education—Chicago, July 27- 
31, 1925. 

1. The DeVry Corporation of Chicago have blazed 
the way in the field of Visual Education by con 
ducting the first school of visual education of this 
character. Attending this school were representatives 
from various parts of the country and from various 
walks of life but all interested in the one subject of 

visual education and its progress thus far. 

2. The men of this corporation who made pos 
sible this wonderful course in Visual Education 
were Messrs. H. A. DeVry, Pres; A. E. Gundelach, 
V. Pres.; A. P. Hollis, Conductor of Classes; J. W 
Balkin and G. K. Weis. 


editors, pedagogues and community leaders were 


Lang, F. University men, 


also on the program. The committee appointed by 
Mr. Hollis at the end of the course to make a report 
on this summer school of education have this to 
say: 

Commendation 

(a) The Course was intensely interesting as well 
as illuminating. 

(b) It was of high pedagogical value for educa 
tors and community leaders. 

(c) The demonstrations were very convincing as 
well as practical. 

(d) The reports made by those actually engaged 
in the work of visual education were of 
unusual value. 

(e) The round-table discussion by the students 
was perhaps one of the finest features ot 
the course 

Recommendation 

(a) The Course should be repeated next summer 

(b) The School should send out a complete 
program to all prospective students It 
will be a real drawing card. 

(c) A more suitable location for lectures would 
be in order, for example a hotel or nearby 


( lassroom. 
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(d) Arrange for all out of town students to stay 
it a certain hotel allowing special rates. 
(e) The 
demonstrations etc. could be conducted at 


afternoon sessions—experiments and 


the factory. 

(f{) Probably more demonstrations of the class- 
room type as conducted by Mr. Hays 
would not be amiss. 

(g) The DeVry Corporation would do well to 
send a representative to lecture and demon- 
strate at Teacher’s Institutes conducted 
during the school term. 

(h) More of the physical processes of vision as 
e. g. the eye, light the medium of vision, 
eye strain etc. to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

(i) A discussion on fire laws, ordinances, oper- 
ators etc. 

(j) The 
should tabulate results obtained during 


students who attended this course 
the year and make a report at the next 
summer's session. 

The one main objection to the course was that 
it was too brief, but the taste proved to be a real 
intellectual _ treat. More power to the DeVry 
( orporation! 

Signed 

Supt. W. B. Thurman, Buhl, Minn. 

J. F. Barr, Dean College of Education, 
Drake Univ., Des Moines, Iowa. 

C. OQ. Morris, Director of Safety, State 
Dept. of Mines, Charleston, W. Va. 

J. R. Patterson, Director Collection of 
Visual Material, Chicago Pub. Library. 

C. R. Crakes, Director Visual Education, 
Moline, Ill. 

Principal Robert Corlett, Burlington, Iowa. 

Father Raymond J. Wilhelmi, St. Clements 

Church, Chicago, Il. 


lhe program was as scholarly and practical as any 
p:oduced thus far in this field. The addresses and 
demonstrations of Dudley Grant Hays, Director of 
Visual Education, Chicago Public Schools, Nelson 
L. Greene, Editor Educational Screen, F. D. Mc- 
Clusky, 
Purdue University, C. E. 
Nela Park Division of the General Electric Company, 


and F. S. Wythe, Producer of a scholarly series of 


Director of Research, 


Egeler, Lighting Expert the 


recently elected 


motion pictures on citizenship—alone justified the 
attendance of Visual Educationists from any distance; 
while the DeVry and 
Gundelach distributed all through the program il- 


expert advice of Messrs. 


luminated many of the difficult points of projection. 
The school was ably managed by A. P. Hollis, an 
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experienced school man and writer on Visual Edu- 
cation. 

An exceptional feature of school instruction was 
the factory tour of inspection conducted by Superin- 
tendent Weiss and his corps of assistants, who showed 
the tool 
equipment used in the construction of modern pro- 


extreme care and wonderful automatic 
jection machines. 

Exhibitions of worth while films were made every 
day in the projection rooms of the DeVry factory. 
These were mostly from the Educational Department 
of Pathe Exchange Inc., and consisted of Screen 
Studies in natural history, Chronicles of America 
photoplays, (Yale Press). Glimpses of the DeVry 
Library of Film Negatives, illustrating geographical 
and animal studies, were also thrown on the screen. 
The 
a personally conducted tour through a modern studio 
laboratory at the plant of the Rothacker Film Manu- 


last afternoon was of unusual interest, being 


facturing Company. 

A surprise feature of the week was the daily 
Round-table at which the student body gave descrip- 
tions of their own work and outlined plans for the 
future. One of these typical afternoons included 
very enlightening discussions of the Visual Educa- 
tion Department in the Public Schools of Moline, 
Illinois, by C. R. Crakes, the Director of the Visual 


Education. A very complete community use of films 


Film Reviews 
The Beloved Vagabond 

ARLYLE BLACKWELL does an excellent 
CC piece of work, in this adaptation of W. 
J. Locke’s famous novel, with the character of 
Gaston de Nerac — the man who is betrayed 
into giving up the girl he loves in order that 
her father may be assisted out of financial 
difficulties 


shakable as his own. 


he believing her love un- 


as 
She, however, is lead 
to believe her suitor had fled, and marries the 
the 


cynic, and in his lonely state finds strange 


betrayer. Gaston, scarred soul, turns 


companionship in the boy Augustus, son of 


the inebriate washwoman, from whom “over 
a gin and water” he buys the boy, renames 
him Asticot, and together they roam “the open 
roads of Vagabondia.” After a time they 
take in the orphan girl Blanquette, and the 
three tour the countryside as a wandering 


troupe of musicians. 


Scnoo. Dr 
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at the Howard Community Church utilizing the 


Howard Theatre in Chicago, by Rev. C. F. Dunham, 
Pastor of the Church. Rev Dunham is making a very 
for his work at the 


thorough-going preparation 


Howard Theatre. He is taking a course in photog- 
raphy, both still and movie at the New York Institute 
of Photography, and: is preparing a series of lecture 
sermons, using both slides and films, relating to his 
M. C. Kent, 
Institute, Minneapolis, 
little 
who claim that films do not at present exist suitable 
O. Morris, State Safety 


Director in the Department of Mines, West Virginia, 


Science 
Min- 


are 


European travels. Professor 


Instructor, Dunwoody 


nesota, showed how informed Educators 


for science teaching. C. 
described a new angle in motion picture instruction 


work, 


Wilhelmi showed that Catholic institutions were not 


from the standpoint of safety while Father 


one whit behind Protestants in the utilization of the 
new forces in education. 


It was demonstrated that such a free school of 


Visual Education under expert auspices offers a 
wonderful opportunity for practical training in visual 
land-mark in the move- 


education and constitutes a 


ment. Personal expressions from the members who 
attended, without exception, enthusiastically endors- 
ed the new school and expressed the hope that it 
made 


would be permanent. 


for September 
Here one day he meets the faithless Joanna 
plays to her once in agony of soul, snaps 
He seeks 


forgetfulness in drink, the easiest way, until 


his violin and never plays again. 


Joanna at last learns the truth of the betrayal 
and seeks out Gaston. He struggles desper- 
ately to rejuvenate that self he had long since 
buried, but finds himself a hopeless alien in 
a world he had forgotten, and which had for- 
gotten him. In the end he discovers that hap- 
piness awaits him with those who know him 
best — with Blanquette the minstrel girl, a 
woman now, ready to face life anew with him. 

Those who read the novel during the days 
of its vogue as a popular classic will enjoy 
this worthy picturization. It is a story which, 


in content is suitable for mature audiences. 


Not 


reels, 


recommended for church 


Film Booking Offices. 


showing. 5 


(Reviews continued on page 422) 
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What to Look for Out of Doors This Month 


LUuCILE \ 


“The leaves are fading; and on sea and shore 
An Autumn sadness falls: the world grows wan; 
And through the dusk the wind sweeps wearily on, 


Sighing for summer days that are no more.” 


VER the flowery meadows, where dew 
lent diamonds to the sunrise, there 
hangs a soft grey mist. Leaves of 
elm and hickory and birch are turning gold, 
and one by one come drifting down to earth 
—some in eddying whirls, and some come 
whispering down, while others drift so silent- 
ly that dwellers on the forest floor are un- 


aware of their falling. 


HE spiders are busily making their egg- 

sacs, some hang theirs in a tangle of 
weeds and burdock—others tuck them snugly 
away under flat stones and flakes of bark, o1 
under eaves and in the lofts of barns. And 
every russet sac and silvery envelope con- 
tains a cluster of pearls more lustrous than 


those the sea gives up. 





Closed gentians glorify the unfrequented 


by-ways. 


IKE taverns in old fairy tales the golden- 

rod is hostelry to a most motley crowd 
wild bees and honey bees, jeweled wasps and 
small black hornets, gold-green flies, plant 
lice and busy ants, beetles in burnished armor, 


belated butterflies, and skulking under leaves 


. BERG 


and hidden among the flowers crab spiders 


and insidious assassin bugs await the unwary. 


Prince, adventurer, dolt and villain all jost- 


ling one another at that sumptuous board. 





The monarchs are gathering in great 
hosts upon the willows ready for their 


fall migration. 


OW the fields have changed! Where a 
H few weeks ago there was a rippling 
sea of wind blown grain the house cat creeps 
through stubble in search of field mice, here- 
tofore well hidden. Just above her the hawk 
sails in slow circles hoping to profit by her 
stalking by swooping down upon some little 
creature that she startles from its gleaning. 
lhe half grown rabbit sees its sinister shadow 
and instinctively knows that “freezing” 
will not hide it from those eyes, so in frantic 
fear it scrambles to the refuge of the weed 


grown ditch. 


7 7ILD doves teeter comically on the tele- 
W graph wires. Young woodpeckers, still 
lacking their red caps, follow their parents 
from post to post in search of food. The 
crows stalk silently in twos and threes about 
the shocks of corn. Gentle black-wings flutter 
about the shallow, weed choked streams, and 
great, brilliant dragonflies dart shuttle like 
above the browning meadows. What curious 
creatures they are! How strangely they make 
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their acquaintance with man and perch with 


insolent unconcern upon the anglers rod. 


“The dragonfly and | together 

Sail up the stream in pleasant weather, 
He at the stern all green and gold, 

And I at the oars our course to hold.” 


HE Silent Harvester has been at work 
all through the long hot summer days— 
fading flowers and tattered butterflies, bright 
emerald 


winged birds and bugs—little 


animals and those whose lives are spent, and 


those who barter Life for Love He gathers to 
Him. The deadly amanita flames crimson 
on the forest floor, and around it lies a circlet 
of flies like moths about a candle. 
silvering down a mushroom was sought by 
thrush and blackbird. In His wake there 
follow the despised of the world—those 


The snail 


scavangers whose work it is to rid the earth of 
the stubkle left from that Reaping. 


like a glowing coal, goes down behind bands 


The sun. 


of purpling clouds, leaving Venus and Jupiter 


to grace the twilight sky. 





Miscellaneous Notes 


RECENT bulletin from the Bureau of 
A Visual Instruction of the Indiana Uni- 
versity Extension Division announces the 
Second Annual State Poster Contest which is 
open to the grade and high schools in Indiana. 
This contest is conducted co-operatively by 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction and the 
Indiana State Parent-Teacher Association. 

The contest proposes to stimulate an 
interest in simple works of art treating of sub- 
jects easily within the comprehension of stu- 
dents of the public schools; and also to ob 
tain visual material for state-wide distribution 
that will appeal to the spirit of co-operation 
between school and home. 

All the posters submitted in this contest 
become the property of the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction and this material is then made 
available to all the schools in the state. 
Awards are given for the three best posters 
submitted from the grade schools and also 
for the three best posters from the high 
schools. 

University visual instruction centers are 
interested in the development of all forms of 
visualization. The state poster contest idea is 
an excellent method of getting the school 
authorities, patrons, and pupils interested in 
the value of visualization. Such activity 


causes them to realize more fully the value of 


all forms of visual aids. Such contests have 


been conducted in some of the states but there 
should be a more general use of the state 
poster contest. 

Those interested in obtaining a copy of the 
poster contest bulletin which gives all rules 
and regulations of the contest may obtain it 
by writing the Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
Indiana University, 


Extension Division. 


Bloomington, Indiana. 


HE Elements of the Automobile’”—a 

course of eight lectures and film demon- 
strations constituted a part of the work offered 
by the Visual Instruction Service of the Iowa 
State College during the farm and home week 
at Ames this year. The Department of Trades 
and Industries co-operated with the Visual 
Instruction Service in this work. 

Mr. Charles Roach, director of the Visual 
Instruction Service, reports that they are now 
distributing fifty exhibit panels which were 
prepared by their Engineering Extension De- 
partment. These panels deal with “Safety 
First” and “Fire Prevention.” 

Making “*Movies” in North China 

There are five organizations in North and 
Central China which are interested in the 
production of motion pictures. Of these two 
are American, the other three being the Com- 
mercial Press, Ltd. (Chinese), the British 
American Tobacco £.0:. and the | ilm Ad 


(Continued on page 414 
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The Church and Pictures 
Conducted by Rev. Frank E. JENSEN 
Editorial 


HIS department will be actively helpful in the coming season. This activity 

will be exerted in the “What” and “How” of pictures in the program of the 

church. It is not so easy to provide the “What” as it is to suggest the “How.” 
In the personally conducted film review of this issue there are pictures that some of 
our readers have used, but many others have not. To those who may have used them 
it might not be amiss to consider using them again, especially with the suggested 
service program provided with each picture. 


The contributed article in this issue by Rev. H. F. Huse on “The Picture an 
Agency in Aggressive Church Work.” is one that will repay careful reading. The 
subject is presented under four sub-heads of 1. The Church Needs the Picture. 
2. The Picture in a Religious Service. 3. The Picture in the Social Work of the 


church. 4. The Sermonic Usefulness of the Picture. 


It is evident to all users of pictures in the church that the Church Picture 
Library is inadequate both as to quantity and quality. This condition will prevail 
so long as church people neglect to enter the field of selection and production of 
Church Films. The commercial picture factories are turning out more than 1,100 
films for the coming season alone, and made from stories that have been reviewed 
by young men and young women, who a close critic states, “are incompetent in 99 
ceases out of 100, devoting eight hours a day to reclining in an easy chair perusing 
books, scenarios, originals and other material that is brought to their attention, 
managing to make a fairly good profit for Bill Wrigley’s Chewing Gum Company, 
but so far as finding a good story is concerned, which means the ultimate entertain- 
ment of the masses that pay for it, they are non compos mentis.” These films will 
be ground out in more than 15000 theaters in America. Such a product is not for 
use in the church, however, so the church must make the most of a bad situation as 
regards a picture library, awaiting the day when Church people will provide the 
money to secure spiritually minded directors with spiritually minded actors to pro- 
duce an adequate supply of pictures in every way suited to the use of the church. 
In the meantime this department will make diligent search for pictures that are or 


can be made acceptable to the church. 


The Federal Motion Picture Council in America was incorporated at Albany, 
N. Y. on June 24, 1925. Its official slogan is: “To Mobilize for Wholesome Motion 
Pictures.” Its official watchword is: “Only a centralized authority can effectively 
regulate the centralized motion picture industry.” We commend to our seadove 


the fuller statement with reference to this organization, which is given below. 
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Some Reasons for “The Federal Motion Picture 
Council in America, Inc.” 


James MacRae 


HE Federal Motion Picture Council in 
America has been recognized by the 
York to be entitled to 


It was granted its charter 


state of New 
corporate existence. 
at Albany on June 24, 1925. 
responsible, virile organization vested with 


It is a living, 


power to press forward in its God-given task 
to gather a great and mighty host of cru- 
saders from near and far, each declaring, 
“T HAVE JOINED THE CRUSADE FOR 
CLEAN MOVIES.” 
Reason 1. There is need of 

having the Motion Picture 
Industry regulated by law. 
Six states have censorship 
laws. The Industry is bent on 
having these laws repealed. 
Until 
comes state censorship is a 
help. The F. M. P. C. in A, 


will do its part in preventing 


Federal regulation 
Cc 


the repeal of such laws. The 
MP. C. in A. 


aid to the Governor of Con- 


gave 


necticut against the injunc- 
tion proceedings brought by Cle: 
the Motion Picture Industry ise’ 
in trying to prevent the en- 
forcement of the law passed by the last 
Legislature requiring the registration in that 
state of all films to be exhibited. The open- 
ing statement of the Brief reads: “As a friend 
of the Court (United States District Court) 
the Federal Motion Picture Council in Amer- 
ica, Inc., desires to present reasons for denying 
the application of the plaintiffs for a tempor- 
ary injunction to restrain the Governor of 
Connecticut and other officials of Connecticut 
from enforcing the law known as House Bill 


No. 1079, which requires the registration of 





every reel of motion pictures before it can be 


exhibited and authorizes the collection of 
what in effect is a license fee, which continues 
as long as the life of the reel, to be levied 
only upon that class of films which has been 
found to be most dangerous to the morals of 


The F. M. P. C. in A. 


was called upon to enter this case to render 


children and adults.” 


needed help in the injunction proceedings 
instigated by the Motion Picture Industry. 
Reason 2. It facilitates the better education 


of the masses, the more thor- 


ough organization of the 
forces, and the continued 


application of principles to 
be thus organized and incor- 
three years 


porated. For 


national conferences have 


been held. The Fourth na- 
tional conference will be 
held in Chicago, IIl., Feb- 
Li, i2, Fae 


The Congress Hotel has been 


ruary 10. 


secured as the headquarters. 
A local Chicago committee 
of 25 representative men and 
women have been formed to 
arrange for the conference 


under the national committee. From Sep- 
tember on an office will be established in or 
near the Congress Hotel. An office secretary 
Miss Alice M. Miller, re- 
cently the chief of the Chicago Board of Cen- 


Field 


lederal 


will be in charge. 


W orker out of 
Motion 


sorship will be the 
Chicago for the Picture 
Council in America, Inc. 
Reason 3. There must be regulation of 
motion pictures at the source of production. 
Such regulation will have to do with the per- 


sonnel as well as with the pictures. 
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In the matter of marriage the situation 
among many of the movie stars is startling. 
One movie star has been married five times 
and is said to be about to make the sixth 
venture. Even the Movie colony was said to 
be amazed at the large number of co-respond- 
Another 


‘ ‘ ca. 8 $9 
movie star has had her third “husband” and 


ents her fifth “husband” named. 
she is not yet thirty years of age. It seems 
to be a well known fact that this star is not 
making pictures for art’s sake, and now she 
has engaged as her business manager the 
former manager of the last champion prize- 
fighter. Another star has married for the 
fifth time, and now boasts of the fact that she 
has stayed with this “husband” for over a 
Remarkable, isn’t it! Another star of 


the male type has taken his sixth 


year. 
“bride.” 
Another of the male species married eight 
women and is reported to have killed the 
Another of the 
died just before he was to have taken unto 
“bride,” 


Another female star mar- 


ninth. masculine gender 


himself another which would have 
been his seventh. 
ried five husbands and died “while yet mar- 
ried.” ~— Still 


“husbands.” 


another has tried out three 
Another movie star has led five 
women into matrimonial contracts only to 
have each of them lead him to the divorce 
court to have them broken. In Paris is one 
star seeking her divorce from her star hus- 
band, and as soon as she is rid of her first, 
it is rumored, she has it all arranged to marry 
her dancing partner. We shall mention but 
one more who is suing his wife for divorce 


Another 


citation we wish to make is in reference to the 


on the charge of “mental cruelty.” 
return of a movie star from a visit to Europe. 
She failed to declare the possession of a few 
“trinkets” she had collected abroad. Two of 
these “trinkets” were a 35 karat diamond, 
and a diamond bracelet. She tried to place 
the blame of her forgetfulness upon her maid, 
but her maid would not allow that. To re- 


deem these “trinkets” she had to turn over to 
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the U. S. Customs the neat sum of $57,000. 
Is that attempted “smuggling?” 

Maybe we have just been reciting some of 
the actions of the movie stars in the pictures 
for the screen. But No! They are perform- 
ances in real life by some of the stars whose 
names are well known but not mentioned. 
In 1922 the big Movie Producers 
through Mr. Will Hays pledged “that the mo- 


tion picture industry accepts the challenge in 


Reason 4. 


the demand of the American public for a 
higher quality of art and interest in its enter- 
tainment. The industry accepts the challenge 
in the demand of the American youth that its 
pictures shall give to them the right kind of 
entertainment and instruction. We accept 
the challenge in the righteous demand of the 
(American mother that the entertainment and 
amusement of that youth be worthy of their 
value as the most potent factor in the coun- 
trys future.” 

The facts show that things in the movie 
production are worse and not better. From 
censorship boards, and from investigations 
of pictures in movie houses, even where cen- 
sorship has done what it could, the evidence 
is all against the producer who has failed 
woefully to improve the product. An investi- 
gation made recently by a superintendent of 
schools and his associates found that out of 
104+ pictures viewed in Chicago and vicinity 
only 35 had educational value. One hundred 
and seventeen films showed unfaithfulness in 
marriage, 38 glorified or condoned divorce, 
140 depicted alcoholic drinks boldly taken, 


ay 
OL 


showed girls smoking, 172 showed women 
immodestly dressed, 97 made indecent danc- 
ing a feature, and in the majority of the films 
the law, the police and the clergy were held 
up to ridicule. 

In foreign countries the sentiment is strong 
against the “trashy sex themes.” An investi- 
gator just returned from studying the motion 
picture market abroad says: “When the Amer- 


ican Producers discontinue the sex and eternal 
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triangle theme and produce pictures with a 
tangible, uplifting story, the pictures will 
better 
Australia has increased the Film 


have a much reception in foreign 
markets.” 
Import Tax 100% making the tax $60 on 
each reel. This tax applies to other countries 
besides America, but the import from other 
countries is small in comparison. Reports of 
a similar nature come from almost all por- 


Truly the Federal Mo- 


Inc.. 


tions of the world. 


tion Picture Council in America, has 


come into existence for a greatly needed, and 
laudable work. May each reader become a 


crusader for clean movies and gather many 
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The 


Educational Screen 


become 
the 


nation’s majority 
the 
Council’s objectives. 

The Officers of the Federal Motion Picture 
Council in America are President, Rev. Chas. 
Scanlon; Vice President, Rev. Frank E. Jen- 
Miss Minnie E. 
Kennedy; Third Vice President. Mrs. 


Gilman; Recording Secretary, Miss Maude M, 


others until the 


mobilized for accomplishment of 


sen; Second Vice President. 


Robbins 


Aldrich; Treasurer, Mr. Chas. F. Chase: Gen- 
eral Secretary. Rev. Wm. Sheafe Chase: Gen- 
eral Secretary's Office, 477 Bedford Ave.. 


Brooklyn, N. y ° 


The Picture an Agency in Aggressive Church Work 


H. F 
Pastor, United Baptist Chur 


O ANY one with imagination, sentiment 
and appreciation there are three things 
that can never, it seems to me, lose their 
fascinating and compelling interest. One is 
the gradual emergence of the photograph 
immersed in its chemical bath. A second is 
the printed page, clean and clear-cut, as it is 
The third is the 


picture, still or motion, as it appears in the 


taken fresh from the press. 


darkened auditorium on the snow-white screen 
—clear, distinct, beautiful. 

I like the pictures. I don’t wonder that from 
claim as 


six to ten million people—some 


many as twenty million—go to see them every 
night in the year. The motion picture to me 
seems one of the most wonderful of the count- 
less wonderful things in this wonderful age of 
ours. I cannot understand why so many of 
the churches are so slow in coming forward 
to make use of this great agency in the varied 


program of the church. 
The Church Needs the Picture 
The church needs the picture, and the pic- 
the Before the church, 


however, can make the largest and most effect- 


ture needs church. 


ive use of the picture, churchmen are needed 


. HUSE 


ch, Dover-l oxcro}t, Vaine 


to create pictures that the churches can use 
without embarrassment or reproach. It is not 
possible for men of the world with no reli- 
gious knowledge experience, vision or purpose 
to create the kind of a picture the churches 
I can think of might be 
the the 


masses of the people who are at present un- 


need. nothing that 


done to enable to reach 


churches 
touched than for the great denominations to 
federate their resources and talents to produce 
the 


motion-pit ture 


under 
skilled in 
duction and there are a number of such men 
Such films will 
mand in increasing numbers as the days come 


As Dr. William Sheafe 


suggested, there is an opportunity right here 


suitable films direction of a 


churchman pro- 


for the churches. be in de- 


and go. Chase has 
for some philanthropist to render a service of 
lasting value to the churches and the country 
by making possible, through endowment, the 
creation of just such a library of religious 
films. 

In this town the United Baptist Church has 
a fine parish house for social uses. Among 
other things there was installed in September 
1919, at an first-class 


expense of S800. a 








en 


1€ 
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motion-picture equipment. The use of the 
motion picture has been in connection with 
the use 


our Parish House. On this account 


of the motion picture on Sunday has been 


limited. Our church auditorium, however, 


has a fine stereopticon. But be it stereopticon 
slide or motion picture, both are needed for 
the church that would do aggressive work in 


these times. 


The Picture In a Religious Service 

The picture is an aid in getting people out 
to worship who otherwise would not come. 
Recently, at a union meeting in connection 
with the Near East Relief work, Dr. Moulton. 
President of the Bangor Theological Seminary, 
wave an address and showed stereopticon pic- 
tures. The pictures brought out double the 


number that otherwise would have heen 


present in the summertime at the close of a 
most beautiful day. The pictures along with 
offering of one 


Chi ist-like 


the address resulted in an 
hundred dollars for this most 
philanthropy. 

At the Parish House I always have had the 
same experience whenever we have used the 
motion 


motion picture. At a 


“Jerusalem the Holy City,’ 


picture of 
* the attendance was 
just double what it would ordinarily have 
heen. 

No preacher is so foolish as to think that 
the picture is a substitute for the sermon, o1 
that it can ever supplant the sermon. But by 
means of the picture the religious message can 
be brought home to people again and again 
otherwise are 


in lasting impressions that 


once showed our missionary 
Work 


address I told 


impossible, I 
picture entitled among the 


Monos.” In a 


“Gospel 
preliminary 
about our work in general among the Indians. 
i told the story of Eaglehorn, the Croix de 
Guerre Indian who fell at Chateau-Thierry. 
| told of our Baptist work among the Indians 
from the time of Roger Williams to the pres 
ent and then said, “Now, by means of the pic 


ture, we shall visit California and see with out 
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own eyes our missionaries and what they are 
doing. We shall see the Mono Indians who 
are coming to walk the ‘Jesus Road’.” During 
the picture our pianist played gospel hymns. 
At the close of the picture there appears on 
the screen “Dawn,” with the missionary stand- 
ing on a high hill looking out toward the 
rising sun which floods the landscape with 
symbol of the rising Sun of Right- 
eousness on the Monos. Just at this point our 
broke in with “Unfold Ye Portals 


Everlasting.” The next day one of my men 


slory 
pianist 


said “No talker about the gospel work among 
those Indians could have made us see it and 
know it as did those pictures.” 

The secret of the success of the picture on 
more its 
But the 


right aud judicious use of the picture fur- 


Sunday would seem to me to be 


occasional than its continous use. 
nishes a solution of the Sunday night service, 
giving it variety and interest, increasing the 
attendance, and as Dr. Carl S. Patton of Los 
Angeles so truly “transforming _ that 


Says 


service from a burden to a delight.” 


The Picture in the Social Work of the Church 


The church that is aggressive in its work 
needs the picture for its social work. Nothing 
is more important than the entertainment of a 
people. Unless young people as well as others 
shall find the right kind of recreation between 
sundays, not much progress can be made in 
their religicus welfare on Sundays. Sometimes 
the wrong kind of film at the commercial 
picture-house can do more harm than a month 
of Sundays can correct. Indeed, the wrong 


kind of picture has in thousands of lives 
worked mischief that probably never will be 
Mme. Sara Bernhardt 


that the motion-picture industry could become 


corres ted. once said 


an art, “but for the present moment it serves 


as a school for vice. thievery and assassina- 


tion.” The number of young women who 


have been thrust in to these downward paths 


through the influence of the bad picture is 


legion. The fires that have been set, the 
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robberies that have been committed, the 
immoralities that have been practiced through 
the suggestiveness of the vicious picture are 
many indeed, as the record of the courts shows. 

But it is sometimes said that “the church 
cannot compete with the world in the matter 
of amusement.” In a certain sense perhaps 
this is true. But more often is it true that the 
church makes no serious attempt to solve the 
entertainment problem of young people. 
Experience shows that the church which best 
fullfils its the 


supplants what is bad by what is good and 


mission is church which 
which, instead of harping to people upon what 
they must not do, sets before them in a posi 
tive program things that they can do and that 
are worth while doing. 

A church is under obligations to do what 
it can to provide a wholesome social life and 
entertainment activities for the people of its 
membership and within the radius of its in- 
fluence. In this particular there is no greater 
aid to a church than a first-class motion pic- 
ture equipment and a worthy picture program. 
Pictures shown in the Parish House of my 
church have satisfied the normal interest of 
our boys and girls in the screen, and have 
made it much easier for the parents of our 
community to keep their children from the 
demoralizing influences of the commercial 
picture-house. 

Last fall and winter twenty social gatherings 
for young people were held at the Parish 
House. Through the fine co-operation of the 
Y. M. C. A., pictures of an industrial and 
educational character were shown. Following 
the pictures festivities with music were en- 
joyed, games were played, refreshments were 
served and a general good time was entered 
into by one and all. 

These gatherings have attracted anywhere 
from 100 to 175 young people of high school 
and academy age. Whenever we have shown 


a feature film we have put it on at four o'clock 


in the afternoon for the special benefit of the 
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pupils in the grade schools, and then again 


at night for the general public. 


Sermonic Usefulness of the Picture 
Films that are made from the great books 
not only bring to people their distinctive 
messages, but furnish to the preacher splendid 
illustrative material for his evening sermons, 
The Council Scene in “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” for instance, is one never to be 

forgotten: 
“Near them 
attitude stern and 


Naked down to the 


ferocious in aspect; 


was standing an Indian, in 
defiant, 

waist, and grim and 

While on the table before them was lying, 
unopened, a Bible, 

Ponderous, bound in leather, brass-studded, 
printed in Holland, 

And outstretched, the skin of a 


rattlesnake littered, 


beside it, 


Filled, like a quiver, with arrows; a signal 

and challenge of warfare, 

Brought by the Indian, and speaking with 

arrowy tongues of defiance. 

This Miles Standish beheld, as he entered, 

and heard them debating.” 

In the picture, when the red man_ throws 
down the rattlesnake skin, the arrows wrapped 
in it fall out upon the Bible, whereupon the 
I:lder of Plymouth reaches over and _ with 
reverent hand sweeps them, with their defiling 
touch, from the book. Christianity seeks a 
warless world in which the implements of war 
shall be swept away, in which swords shall 


become plowshares and spears pruning-hooks. 
The Lack of an Essential Element 

We once showed at the Parish House a film 

entitled “The Old Oaken Bucket.” It tells 

the story of a man wealthy and well along in 


years who breaks away from the crowded city 


to visit his old home among the hills. In 
memory he lives his life over again. In 
commenting on the picture the following 


Sunday, | said in an address that it seemed 


almost tragic in revisiting the scenes of his 
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childhood there should have been no fond 
recollection of “ the church in the wildwood, 
The little brown church in the vale.” Had 
churchmen made that picture, they would 
certainly have brought in the home church, 
as one of the inevitable memories of almost 
any man’s childhood. Because the commercial 
picture, in its effort to please everybody and 
offend none, misrepresents, neutralizes o1 
eliminates altogether all church elements, 
films made by churchmen for the churches 
are needed to give representation, with fine 
sentiment and vigor, of all for which the 
church stands. 

One could dwell indefinitely upon the 
sermonic usefulness of the pictures to the 
preacher. Picture illustrations are most effect- 
ive. One can see and feel the quickened in- 
terest on the part of the congregation as they 
are used. 

I once showed a motion picture on “The 
Life of Christ.” It was a noble portrayal 


vivid. realistic. the very soul of reverence, 


Personally Conducted 


The Lord’s Prayer—One_ reel on 
the interesting incidents connected with the 
giving of the Lord’s Prayer. It is based upon 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. The prin- 
cipal passage of Scripture are Matthew 
6:7-13; Luke 9:18, 28-29: 11:1-4. The 
scene is in the mountain. Christ and His 
disciples are seen descending. They come to 
a beautiful spot part way down. Christ then 
takes His leave and departs into the distance 
where He kneels in prayer alone. The dis- 
ciples become restive and John is chosen and 
sent to Jesus with the request that the dis- 
ciples be taught to pray. Jesus returns to 
the group of disciples with John. He then 
proceeds to discourse on prayer, finally giv- 
ing to them what we now commonly name 
The Lord’s Prayer as recorded in Matthew 
6:9-13. Before they separate Jesus commis- 
sions His disciples to “Go into all the world, 
etc.” With His uplifted hands of blessing 
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Immediately following the last scene in the 
picture of the crucifixion there appeared in 
big, bold letters the two words, “The End.” 
I thought, “What if that cross were the end! 
\ shudder ran through my being as I thought 
what a dreadful thing, what a tragedy, what 
a world calamity is unbelief! No! Thank 
God that cross was not the end! After the 
cross came the empty tomb. The gospel we 
preach is of One who conquered sin, death 
and the grave. It is the gospel of a risen and 
ascended Lord of Life and Glory. The re- 
ligious message is a message of life, and life 
more abundant. In getting this message 
across the church needs and is justified in 
using the religious picture as an agency that 
can help to give it reality and power. The 
church that shows the right kind of pictures 
in its religious services and social programs 
serves the community in a most commendable 
way, honors itself in so doing, and at the same 


time is loyal to its religious mission. 


Church Film Review 

they depart. The picture is both impressive 
and instructive. It is especially helpful in 
aiding one to visualize the Christ and His 
disciples. Each individual in the picture is 
brought out singly as well as in the group. 
One is made to feel that Jesus and His dis- 
ciples have been present, and that to pray 
is one of the great essentials of the Christian 
life. (Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange, Chicago. ) 


(A Suggested Service Furnished) 


By Their Fruits—Two reels on_ the 
commandment, “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” The 
central figure in the story is a promising yet 
“smart” young man, the only son of a wid- 
owed mother, the affianced of a sensible and 
attractive girl. He is in the employ of a suc- 
cessful. high principled, observing business 
man. In money matters the young man is 
comparatively honest, but in matters of hotel 


towels, restaurant dishes, oranges, apples, etc., 
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on fruit stands, and his employer's time and 
By his 
pilfering habits in these matters he is mani- 


postage he is anything but honest. 


festing the fruits that are gradually undermin- 
ing the confidence of mother, sweetheart and 
employer. One day a large sum of money dis- 
appears from the office safe. Investigation is 
made. Just before this happens a young man of 
questionable character calls at the office and 
converses with the young man. The employer 
When 


detectives from headquarters arrive all are 


forbids his employe such office callers. 
searched for the money. Guilt is fastened on 
the young man because of his known habits 


Both his 


mother and sweetheart fear that he is the 


and evil associates. He is arrested. 
guilty one because of what they have seen of 
his pilfering habits. While in jail, awaiting 
trial, he has time to review the situation. He 
comes to realize that people are judged “By 
their fruits.” 
to be stolen is discovered by the employer’s 


The money that was thought 


wife at their home in the little cart of their 
small child who, while in the office, innocently 
took the money as old paper while playing 
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rag-man. The employer hastens to the young 
man in jail, who is given his freedom and re- 
stored to his position, his home and his sweet- 
heart. He is forever cured of his evil habit 
of pilfering or petty stealing. (World Edu- 


cational Film Co., Chicago.) 


A Suggested Service for this Film 
Arise 


Opening Hymn my Soul, Stretch 


every Nerve. 

Psalm 119, 

and 2. 

My Soul be on Thy Guard. 
Proverbs 16:]—25. 

Yield Not to Temptation. 
19:11—“Ye 


steal, neither deal falsely, neither lie one 


Reading of Psalm 
Sections ] 
Hymn 
Scripture Reading 
Solo or Quartet 
Sermon—Leviticus shall not 
to another.” 
(The Ten 


mandments or other suitable slide may 


The picture then follows. Com- 
be projected between reels. ) 

Offering. 

Take my Life and let it be 
to Thee. 


Prayer. Announcements. 
Closing Hymn 
Consecrated Lord 


Benediction. 





Miscellaneous Notes 


(Concluded from page 406) 


Company (British). All specialize in screen 
news weeklies, animated cartoons, and educa- 
tional films. The Commercial Press, Ltd., is 
the only one of the five producers which has 
made dramatic pictures to date and even this 
company is now turning to educational films 
and scenics. 

Four professional camera men are perma- 
nently attached to these organizations, and 
each has a more or less complete developing 
and printing laboratory. Motion picture sup- 
plies, including films, are at present purchas- 
ed almost entirely from the United States, 
with the major exception of cameras, and 
apparatus, which have been imported direct 
from France. 


Russia Looking at German Pictures 


Motion pictures for Russia are at present 


secured from Berlin where Russian purchases 
of the official 


“Vnieshtore” 


are made under the direction 


government trade monopoly 


Russische Handelsvertrehtung, Lindenstrasse 


68, Berlin. This institution also censors all 
films destined for Russia, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Elbert Baldwin, Warsaw, in- 


forms the Commerce Department. 


Market for Motion Pictures in Greece 
There are about twelve motion picture 
theaters in Athens, eight of these give high- 
class performances and the other four spe- 
cialize in popular serial films. The capacity 
of these theaters is anywhere from 650 to 900 
seats. American motion pictures predominate 
but there is also a considerable showing of 


Italian, French, and German pictures. 
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The Film Councils of America 


Mrs. Cuarces E. Merriam, President 


F. Dean McCuusky, Vice-President 


6041 University Ave., Chicago 


Mesa T. Batpwin, Secretary 


This department is conducted by the Film Councils of America and 


wholly upon their responsibility. 


The Educational Screen is glad to furnish this space each month because 
it believes hard in the ideals and purposes behind that organization. 


Editorial 


HE Film Councils are entering upon their 
second year, quietly proceeding with the work 


they started out to do. They are endeavoring to 
co-operate with every one and with every organiza 
tion interested in procuring clean and wholesome 
that that 


wishes to work thru our organization or not. 


pictures, whether person or organization 
Three Councils are organized and doing splendid 
work in Chicago. Several states are organized and 


many small communities. Tennessee is doing espe 
cially fine work under the leadership of Miss Mary 
Caldwell of Chattanooga. 

We have not to force the idea. It will be 


the stronger for healthy 


tried 


having grown in a way. 
People are quickly grasping the idea that no cause 
That the 


wish to 


can be won without an _ organization. 


forces of righteousness must unite if they 


defeat 


and are always at 


which are always united 


And better yet, they are 


the forces of evil, 
work 
grasping the idea that the organization must originate 
with the great masses that suffer 
that 


with the people, 


and not with the forces cause the suffering 
They are not being so easily fooled today as they 
were a few years ago, into joining a “National Board 
of Review.” or a “Better Films Committee,” or a 
Public 
which throws 
They have 


people into coming to “play in their own back yard, 


“Committee on Relations,” promoted by the 


Industry them out as a “sop to the 


censors.” fooled so many prominent 


while they did the mischief out in the movie theatres 


It is our job now to get out into the movie theater 
and play no more in their back yard. 

The great question before the American public 
today is whether we believe in a democracy or in 
CZAR rule. Whether: we will any longer sit back 


and let the selfish interests dictate to us, or whether 


as citizens of a democracy we will fight for our own 
rights in that democracy And the first demand that 
we have a right to make in a democracy is that our 
boys and girls have the right to a 


ment, to decent 


decent environ 


recreation 


If we believe in a democracy, then we must believe 
that nothing will be done to correct this evil, until 
we the people demand that it be done. We can not 
as the people of Russia used to wait—for the 

father,” the Our 
particular “Czar” is not thinking of the people who 
suffer, but of the interests he serves. 


wait 


“little Czar—to do it for us. 


The proudest achievement of our short career has 
been the co-operation that the Film Councils are able 
Federal Motion 
America, recently incorporated. 


to give to the Picture Council in 
Your president is 
one of the board of directors. It is our aim that 
the two organizations shall work hand in hand. Our 
job is the organization of the local community, 
while theirs is the shaping of national opinion and 
action. This organization grew out of the three 
national conferences which have been held in Wash- 
ington for the past three years. One of their resolu- 
tions, passed at the last conference, read “That the 
time for talk has passed and the time for action has 
come.” The conference for next year is to be held 
in Chicago, and your national president is one of the 
local committee in charge. 


Every member of the 


Film Councils is earnestly requested to do all in 
further this fourth National 
It will be held at the 
The 
best speakers available, from all parts of the country 
will be on the The will be 
attacked from the economic, the psychologic, and the 
pathologic 


his or her 


Motion 


Congress Hotel, February 10 to 12 


power to 
Picture Conference. 
inclusive. 


program. problem 


standpoints. 


There is nothing which will further our cause more 
effectively than the presence of hosts of people, 
gathered together from all parts of the country as 
a protest to the filming of unsuitable, indecent and 
criminal pictures. Please make it your duty to tell 
friends and them to tell all 
Many people say they 
are interested in the problem and the necessity for 


all your importune 


their friends to be present. 


action, but do not know what to do. This is some- 


thing every one can do. 


l. Ask 


dorse the 


as many organizations as you can to en- 


conference and send us their names. 
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‘The Interest grows instead of lessens” 
Read the Rest of the Letter A hove 


Another letter tells us of an increase of more than 300° in evening 


attendance in one church. 


The film problem has been solved. Let us send you free a booklet of 
successful plans for making your projector pay not only for itself but all 
your film bills, and leave a substantial profit besides. 


The DeVry Portable is the Standard Motion Picture Projector of the 
World, for schools and churches. Write for free literature. 
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tion for all school and church projection. 


could be put in any mechanism. 
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The Greatest Value in the World Today 


Powerful new lamps combined with the DeVry 
Perfected Optical System provide ample illumina- 


No harder finer steel nor better workmanship 
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2. Get some interested organization to send you 
as a delegate if possible so that you can carry back 
the message to many people. 

3. Help us to advertise the conference by word 
of mouth so far as possible. Remember that it is 
sometimes difficult to get the newspapers to print 
the voice of the people concerning the evil motion 
pictures. One 
may be the ads which the theatres give the papers 
each day. The other may be that Will Hays’ “right 
bower” is Courtland Smith, formerly head of the 


There may be two reasons for this. 


American Press Association, incidentally a brother- 
in-law of Arthur Brisbane. (See the “Romantic 
History of the Motion Picture” in March 1925 num- 
ber of Photoplay magazine.) 

4. Help us to raise the money for conference 
expenses by the sale of the Crusader Stamps at 
These are very neat stamps on the 
order of the Red 
colors, with the picture of the crusader, and the 
words “I have joined the crusade for clean movies.” 
We prefer to sell one stamp to thousands of people, 


one cent each. 


Cross stamps, in our national 
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ILS OF AMERICA 
rather than to have a few people contribute the 
necessary funds. Send for these stamps and see how 
many you can sell. No one can refuse to buy one at 
least, and most people will want to take many more, 
Ask them to use them on their letters and spread 
the message. Just one cent each. 

5. Write or come to headquarters at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, after Sept. Ist. Miss Alice Miller, 
head of the Chicago Censorship Board has been 
granted a leave of absence from the city to put the 
conference over for us. Because of her experience 
she is especially capable of doing this piece of work. 
She is willing to speak before any organization in 
any of the neighboring states at any time. She may 
be able to stir up interest for you and help you 
that something must be done. 


to convince others 


Help her to make these contacts 


This is definite, constructive work that you 
can do for us. Again, will you please help, 
? 


not us, but the boys and girls of America? 


Mrs. Cuaries E. Merriam 


Film Council Recommendations for September 


For the Family from High School Age Up. 
Douglas Fairbanks in “Don Q” (United Artists) 


—This 
for the most part to give Mr. Fairbanks a chance 


picture seemed to have been prepared 


to show off his new tricks, and these are decidedly 


tricks to win the heart of a man. Youngsters 
would not be interested in it. It is the story 
of a conceited American, who goes to Spain, 


the land of his ancestors, shows off what he can 
do with a whip, is finally accused of a murder, 
but vindicates himself, with the aid of his father 
“the greatest man in America.” It is thoroughly 
clean and far above the average put out today and 
you may like it. You will want to see it anyway. 


Sally of the Sawdust. (D. W. Griffith) 
adapted from a musical comedy, Poppy, with W. 


This is 


C. Fields, the stage comedian taking the comic 


part, and he puts over the story. It is a circus 


story. 

When Baxter Butted In, with Matt Moore 
An amusing comedy that achieves a_ notable 
degree of realism. 

Douglas MacLean in “Introduce Me”—The 
mountain climbing is the big stunt. Younger 


children would be bored by the story and too 


excited by the stunts. 


For adult members of the family. 


than the 
But it is 


The Little French Girl.—It is better 
book, leaving out the suggestive parts. 
very bad to show it to the youth and cause them 
to read the book, which is not good for them to 
They 
That is the harm of filming a questionable 
tho’ the are left out. If 
an adult this film is 


read. might otherwise not be tempted to 
read it. 


book, 


shown to 


even bad parts 
audience only, 


endorsed. 


Films Reviewed but not endorsed. 
Larry Semon in “The Wizard of Oz’’—This is 
a tragic moment, when the book which is loved 
endorsed as a motion 


by children can not be 


picture. I took my small boy of seven with me, 
naturally thinking that he would have a chance 
to enjoy himself. Surely it must have been made 
for children. He was so bored that I was obliged 
to leave before the end. As the Chicago Tribune 
headed their review: “The Wizard of Oz is butcher- 
ed to make a Semon photoplay.” But the reviewer 
added that the children seemed to enjoy it even tho 
the reviewer did not. I do not agree with that. 
I was not the only mother who could not keep the 
I spoke with the one near 


children to the end. 
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me who also had to leave, and she said the chil 


dren did not like it. Some of the older boys 


who will laugh at any fight, did seem to enjoy 
the many fights that fill the picture. It is not 
the book. 


fully on the stage, that it can be done right. Is 


Montgomery and Stone did it so beauti 


it simply stupidity on the part of the movie pro 
They 


that clean pictures do not pay. 


ducers ¢ will probably use it as evidence 
They murder a 
story and expect us to spend good money to witness 
Besides being clean, a picture must 


intelligent. And chil 


the murder. 
be interesting, and fairly 
dren, as well as adults, resent the butchering of 
their favorite books. 


The Reckless Sex.—Their own ad read: “A story 


of gun-runners on the Mexican border and an 


actress whose reckless indiscretion placed her in 
millionaire 


squeeze and then got her a 


Fights and 


a tight 


husband. thrills such as you have 


never seen before.” 


Bad Company.—<Again quoting their own ad: 
“Night Life on Broadway amongst the Gold 


Hunters. Is Love Greater than Honor and a Good 


Name? The 


the common law wife of another. In 


woman he was about to wed was 
found to be 
the nifty-fifties, the notorious platinum snatche 
was throwing a party, with unlooked for results 


Y.’s fast 
their 


Here is romance of N lifers and the 


entangling web they spin for victims.” 


Tom Mix in “Riders of the Purple Sage” 
Plot—shooting for revenge 

Lady of the Night.— Daughter of underworld, 
graduating from reform school, and the judge’s 
daughter are both played by Norma Shearer 


They are both in love with same man, and here 
by hangs the tale 

This picture was very evidently an ad for Whiz 
Foot Powder. | do not know the article, but I 
use it It 


certainly never would be tempted to 


does hurt one to pay good money for an a 


They 


how many 


should pay us for seeing it. Please notice 


films are merely ads for certain prod 


ucts. If the manufacturer pays for the ad, why 
wide the theatre doors 


Many 


can't they afford to open 


and let us see the films free local news 


papers are circulated free in that way. Why not 
free movies? 
But worse than being an ad for foot powder, it 


was a boost for the crook. A man has a patent to 


open sates. He goes to the bankers to sell it His 


friend remonstrates with him, and says: “The 
bankers will steal it from you, go to the crooks 


They will pay you well for it.” 


And our great nation, worrying as it is over the 
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crime wave, will allow this suggestion to go out 


to our boys. The bankers are said by the pro- 


ducer of this picture to be thieves, while the 
crook is lauded. And yet those bankers probably 
do not believe in censorship, and probably finance 
theatres which 


many will house this picture. 


The Talker 


who Talks and 


According to their ad: “The wife 


Talks and Talks—Talks 


Free Love “Till She Loses Her Husband.” 


about 


The Heart of 


rribune 


A Siren—A letter to the Chicago 
said “This is the sort of a picture that 
on the 
When they 


(Conway Tearle and Barbar La Marr) stoop to the 


fills me with disgust, and puts a blot 


fair name otf my neighborhood theatre. 
de lineation ot 


such vilely immoral scenes as the 


should be 


fans. A 10-year-old sat near me explaining it to 


above they boycotted by the movie 
an 8-year-old and the pity of it was she had it 


about straight.’ 


, , % : =P 
What Others Say 
| ECENTLY Chas. Bailey Renshaw, English 
author, sent to the New York Herald Tribune, 
this criticism, 


Daily 


which also came out in the London 


Express: “A mightily salacious and _ sinister 


film named ‘Flaming Youth, based on a disgusting 
American novel, has been released today. The story 
in the words of one of the film exhibitors concerns 


a ‘girl who thought love too wonderful to be fettered 


by marriage. The tone of the film is worse than 
immoral, it is non-moral. ‘Flaming Youth’ will as- 


suredly hasten the day, now happily not distant, when 
there will be a revulsion of public feeling against 
the flood of unpalatable American pictures, the most 
has ever endured. 


pestiferous affliction this country 


sritish people are now saying, ‘No wonder Amer- 
ican youths murder for sport and then are punished 


Then Mr. 


York Herald Tribune, “In the name 


by mere imprisonment.’ ” Renshaw re- 


quests the New 
of Anglo-Saxon decency and Anglo-American friend- 


ship, I beseech you to use your great influence to 


prevent the exportation of films, which I know, are 


far from being a true picture of American life.” 
Col. Joy asks who is to decide when a book or 

picture is bad He said some ministers defend 

“Flaming Youth.’ What is the matter with Col. 


Joy that he asks such a question, in this connection. 


In view of this question 1s it safe to enter “Open 


Door” with Col. Joy as a door keeper, usher and 


direc tor 
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After Col. Joy’s remark on “Flaming Youth” this 
might be added. He also said, “Who is to decide 
what is right and what is wrong?” A _ prominent 
New York makes a 
“There are three sides to every question; 
The right- 
is best for the individual, best 


best for all 


minister in most satisfactory 
answer. 
your side, my side, and the right-side. 
side is the side that 
concerne d.” 


for the community and 


was represented in Tsuruga by the 


A” ERICA 
“movies.” 


evening and saw the comic adventures of a policeman 


We went to the cinema theatre one 


in Chinatown, San Francisco. and another Ameri- 


can play showing all sorts of extravagant adventures 
the 
the coast of California. 


connected with “evil eye,” evidently made on 


After these absurdities came 
a Japanese play, which so far as we could see was 
of a dignified character. Two interpreters or speak 


with 


ers followed the pictures dialogue and ex- 
planations, one to give the male, the other (in 
squeaky tones) the female voice. We felt very 
indignant that American life should be so mis- 


represented abroad and thought that some concerted 
effort should be made in this country to send worthy 
to 
Apparently the purely commercial interests cannot 


and characteristics films Japan and elsewhere. 


be trusted in these matters, and thus great oppor- 
tunities are lost and great harm is done. Prof 
T. D. A. Cockerell, in The Scientific Monthly. 


T the English-speaking luncheon given by the 
Lord Lee of 
ham, the rich soldier-statesman who gave Chequers 


English-speaking Union, Fare 
Court to the nation as a country home for her badly 
paid Prime Ministers warned the English- 
speaking people against the American Cinemas: 

“I associated with what I think was representative 


social American when I was there, but I have 


Modern Youth—Will 


LUTHER 


E are glad to quote at length the reflections 
of that fine American, Luther Burbank, as 
given in “The Dearborn Independent.” His 


the effect on 
minds afford rich food for thought. 


never 


com 


ments on movies and their young 


HE young people of today are so different from 
the generations that preceded them that we may 
well search our minds in an effort to discover the 
causes and forsee the results. 
Boys and girls a little younger are hypnotized by 
Why? 
The picture that has the most thrills draws 


The 


movies. Because they are eager for 


the 
thrills. 
the most young people. 


more persons there 
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met in the course of my travels in America with the 
circumstances shown in American films as indicative 
of life. It is a fact 


countries, American films 


social that, in almost savage 


which are supposed to 
represent American social life are used in the most 
evil way by Bolsheviks and other propagandists. | 
this 


the 


heard it 
Sahibs 


1925. 


India, where | 
this the 


Time, 


found true even in 


said in bazaars: ‘Is way the 
home ??” June 


live when they are at 


R 


ECENTLY | 


They 


board. 


“Marriage-W hirl” 


with a censorship 


the 


sat 


were reviewing 


(First National). | do not know what they thought 
of the picture, but I agree heartily with Time for 
July 20, 1925, which says:—*“Corinne Griffith has 
taken so many thousands on the barb of her at- 
traction that it is doubtless id'e to intimate that 
this adventure (The Marriage Whirl) is one of the 
worst of photoplays. It is a story of the younger 
generation, married and very fond of gin. Great 
parties in expensive country houses and great scowls 
on the faces of the stern fathers. Nita Naldi, 
slimmer these days. is very w-cked.” 

1 consider that this picture violates all pledges 
ever taken for “pictures of the highest possible 
moral and artistic standard.” According to the 


pledges of February 1924 and June 1924, surely this 
picture could not have been made; if made, could not 
he distributed; if distributed, could not be exhibited; 
and yet Mr. Hays has thrown wide the “Open Door” 


and is inviting us all in. Why should anyone want 


to enter the “Open Door” with pictures such as 
“The Marriage Whirl” still being made after more 
than three years of these pledges. 
Mary R. CaLpwett, 
President Tennessee Film Councils 


It Land Right Side Up? 


BURBANK 


are shot, cut in two in sawmills, dropped out of 


airplanes, run over by railway trains or forced to 


jump from the upper stories of burning buildings 


the better the youngsters like it. All too frequently 


they see pictures that present problems. situations 
and occasions that the young might better not see, 
and as they sit in silence one may wonder how much 


of it they understand and what they are thinking 


about. 

Thrills Burn out the Nerves 
— pictures might have done a great deal 
4 for the | am 


not yet done them That 


of good young, but as far 


as 


aware they have any good 
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is because a crowd of unprincipled persons have 
gained control of the movies and use them solely to 
get money. 

A thrill of one sort or another being about the 
easiest thing to get across to a young person’s brain, 
plenty of thrills have been put in. And they are 
bad for children—bad for everybody. 

Each thrill, as it travels along our delicate nerves, 
wire. 


is like an overload of current on an electric 


Load a wire too heavily and it melts, perhaps setting 


fire to the house. Load nerves too heavily with 
thrills and they burn out. 

We were never intended to live on thrills—and we 
can't do it. We can only die on them if we keep 


them up long enough. A good many of the young 


people of today are preparing early graves for 

themselves. 

Now what are these and many other similar 
i 


activities doing to the young people? They are doing 
cook does to the 
Good 


long on 


food he serves 
food 


condiments 


just what a poor 


when he spices it to highly. tastes 
flat after one has fed too 
Home life seems flat after young people have had too 
many dances, too many movies, too much excitement, 


too many thrills. 


Real life does not flow along like the movies. 
Real life rises to great heights only upon rare 


occasions. Usually it is like a broad stream flowing 
to the sea. 
The 


young has a Niagara every block, 


artificial life that has been made for the 
with perhaps two 
boiler explosions and a murder in bhetween—at the 
movies. 

No wonder real life seems dull. 


“Real Life’? Has Its Dull Moments 
N° WONDER young people are restless and do 


not care to stay at home. 
these 


little while, all of 


will have to face real life and deal 


Yet in a young people 


with it The 
and the 


women will go to housekeeping 


work to 


young 


young men will go to prepare a home, 
probably not so good at first as the parental home 
that they considered so dull. 

But it will be “dull” 


movies, no 


because it will be real: no 


dances. no thrills, just life as human 
beings are ultimately required to live it. 


How 


to be able 


likely 


to adapt themselves to what must soon 


well are the young people of today 


inevitably be their new surroundings? It all de 
pends upon how expert they are in turning a square 


They 


suddenly 


corner at high speed. will not be able to turn 


it easily unless they develop resources 


within themselves that are sufficient for their own 


entertainment. One of the glaring defects of the 
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youth of today is its utter reliance upon the outside 
world for the joys and satisfactions of life. 

Young people can no longer entertain themselves. 
They must be entertained by others. 

That is why they do not want to spend their eve- 
nings at home. 

They want the movies or their friends to entertain 
them. 

As far as 


longer any 


enjoyment is concerned there are no 
“self-starters.” 

No young person can be contented or happy unless 
the impulse to be so comes from outside himself. 

Forty years ago each country boy was a host in 
himself. He needed nobody to entertain him. He 
could think of plenty to do because he had to think 
or do nothing. Thinking is more or less painful. 


All the 


preferred to obtain their pleasures without thinking 


country boys that ever lived would have 


if they could have been obtained that way. 
But it 
The movie thinks for those who see it. 


requires no thinking to watch a movie. 


The young people of today are losing much that 
is of the highest value by depending upon others for 
happiness and failing to use their own “re- 


They 


of independence. 


their 
sources. are cultivating dependence instead 


Great men and women are not 


made by such training. 


“What to Be When I Grow Up” 


| OOK at our young men. Théy reach 20, and 
4 some of them more, without knowing what they 
want to do in the world. In this age there are 
more kinds of interesting occupations than ever be- 
fore, but it is a rare thing to find a young man who 
He may 


to do this 


has been strongly attracted by any of them. 
that he would like 
He flounders about 


have a vague idea 


or that, but he does not know. 
cannot find himself. 
Why can’t he find himself? Why has none of the 


unprecedented number of interesting occupations at- 


hecause he 


tracted him? First, because he has been living 
in such a whirl of artificial excitement that he has 
seen nothing. The real world has not attracted him 
because the lure of the artificial world has been so 
Second, because the real world looks flat and 


strong. 


uninteresting after one has lived so much in the 
fake world of thrills. Bread tastes flat after cake. 


Third, because he has neither taken the time to think 
nor develop the capacity to think. 

One thing is certain—the young men who do not 
prepare for life will have to take life unprepared. 

A good the young men of today who 


look find 


the years after 30 pretty dusty unless they look out. 


many of 


forward to pleasant lives are going to 


But perhaps they will “come to” jn a rush in the 
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know. No 


young people, as we 


find themselves. I don’t 


The 


see it today, is an entirely new 


twenties and 
body knows. world of 
world to all of us. 
Nobody ever before saw anything like it. 

partly because of a 


Partly because of 


faith that goes beyond my understanding, | be 
L =) P d 


reason, 


the young people of today will in some way solve the 
problems that will soon confront them and come out 
all right. The look 
dark, but after a long life I have learned to suspect 
facts that look too dark. A 
thing is the matter with such facts 


facts in their case somewhat 
times some 


Phe yY may 


but they may not be 


cood many 


true as far as they go, complet 
! 


Perhaps we do not sufficiently understand the latent 
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powers of the young who are so beset by the clamor 


and whirl of the present age. Great allowance must 


made for the sense of human 


Without 


been able to go as far as we have gone, 


always be common 


nature. some common sense we should 


never have 


Certainly no other generation within my knowledge 


ever had so much need for common sense as the 


young people will have who are, so soon, to take 


over the world’s affairs and carry with them, for 


a time, human destiny. They will need an unusual 


amount of common sense because, according to all 


ndards, they know very little about real life. 


know 


spent their youth in a world of thrills and artificiality. 


past st 


They can't much about it because they have 
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? 


In the Wake of the Storm (1 reel) Inte: 


national Harvester Company—A_ dramati 
story of how relief was sent to the stricken 
districts laid waste in the devastating storm 


o& March 18, 1925. 


Indiana and II]linois, taking almost a thousand 


which swept across 
lives and levelling towns in some of the best 
farming districts of both states. Some excel 
lent scenes give one an idea of the cyclone’ 
work—and after securing medical aid, and 
supplies immediately needed, the large prob 


Phis 


was chiefly a question, as the film states it. 


lem of reconstruction had tq be faced. 


of “putting these homeless people back on 
their land again to carry on the year’s work,” 
and helping them to plant a crop whose re- 
turns would rebuild their homes. 

The Indiana Farm Bureau Relief appealed 
to the International Harvester Company for 


a loan of farm machinery to take the place 


of the twisted and broken mass of wreckage 


which the storm had left—and immediately 


30 tractors and plows were despatched to the 
districts. 


stricken Subsequent scenes show 


the tractor at work, turnine over the storm 


swept soil. Later, 12 more tractors were sent 


to a neighboring region, making in all the 
equivalent of 1,000 horses for field work. 


The gratifying results are seen in the pictur: 
—fields planted with the new crop and th 


prospects of a returned prosperity evident. 


page 104) 
The film is loaned free of charge on appli- 


cation to the company or its agents. 


Buttonwood Tree 
247 Park 


An intriguing title for a 


Under the Spreading 
(1 reel) Visugraphic Pictures, 
\venue. New York 
picture about the New York Stock Exchange 

justified by the legend that once upon a 
time there stood such a tree in the heart of 
New York, on the spot where now towers a 
market to the far 


corners ol the world. 


whose transactions reach 

The first section of the reel shows some of 
the landmarks of New York—St. 
Paul’s and the familiar churchyard, the Sub- 
and the itself. The re 


V iew s of 


lower 
lreasury Exchange 
mainder is a series of fascinating 
the interior of the stock exchange, which take 
one through the story of a typical day. Scenes 
on the floor, with trading at its height, close- 
ups of the posts where stocks are assigned to 
be bought and sold, the bond market in an 
adjoining room and the huge anunciator’s 
board where numbers flash as the trading pro 


stroke of o'clock. 


trading stops, and clerks leave for the clear- 


until at the three 


ceeds. 
ing house with reports of the day’s transac- 
tions. 

\ reel without a dull moment in it. reveal- 


ine somethine of the system with which the 


large business of the exchange is carried on— 
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Use Pictures to Make Teaching 
More Interesting 























The Projector is 5 feet behind the screen The screen shown is 
our No. 3, size 36 x 45 inches. 


THE TRANS-LUX AIR-COOLED OPAQUE 
PROJECTOR 
PUTS ANY PICTURI 
On The Trans-Lux Daylight Screen 


You Need it in Your School, BECAUSE, 


It brings any pictur r other aqut j la it one timein daylight 





It does not scorch or burt Gita I f 4 I nit to the photo- 
q We now 
\ q akes it possi | 
, ant « MONEY toa i 
*\ } 
| 
j 1, af on 


TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 





36 West 44th Street Jew York, 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corporation &.B.3:. | 
36 West 44th Street, New York City 
' 

| 
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and serving to illuminate a subject about 
which there is a great deal of popular in- 
terest, and a widespread popular ignorance. 
The picture is suitable for High School in- 


struction, or general audience use. 


Men and Management (3 reels) National 
Cash Register Company—A practical example 
of the workings of the principles of visual 
instruction as applied to the elimination of 
the waste in industry—for which the genius 
and insight of John H. Patterson were re- 
sponsible. 

The failure of capital, labor and manage- 
ment to co-operate, was costing the National 
Cash Register Company a sum running into 
1894, Mr. Patterson 


began a series of constructive measures to cor- 


five figures, when in 
rect the conditions. His training school for 
employees was shown, largely through visual 
instruction with slides and models, actual con- 
ditions and how they might be corrected. 

The film illustrates some of the causes of 
waste, and outlines the methods used to elim- 
inate them. For example, working hours were 
adjusted for the benefit of women workers, 
a physician’s office was installed, various 
other constructive measures inaugurated, and 
in 1896 was built “America’s first daylight 
factory.” 

The film shows some of the improvements 


. 


which took place as a result of the “sugges- 
tion system” by which the employees were 
given the opportunity to make suggestions for 
the improvement of the factory, cash prizes 
being awarded every six months for the best 
suggestion. 

As part of the program of co-operation, the 
undesirable, unsightly neighborhood near the 
factory was improved and made attractive for 
employees. The people of the neighborhood 
were organized and instructed, as has been 
outlines in the above film. 

The results at the end of twenty-five years 
of successful application of industrial edu- 


cation, management and personnel work, cer- 
tainly can leave no doubt as to their worth, 
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and the work has broadened tremendously in 
its scope, as the film demonstrates, until it 
bears little resemblance to the early efforts, 
that 
The apprentice system has been inaugurated, 


except the method is much the same. 
the Progress Club organized to discuss prob- 
lems of the business, bulletin boards and the 
pages of two publications keep the employees 
informed of the company’s activities, films are 
shown regularly as part of the noon-hour ac- 
tivities for employees, night school courses 
have been organized for workers——and here 
again visual instruction with films replaces 
largely the early demonstrations with slides. 
The marked effect throughout has been to 
stimulate production, by showing where leaks 
occur, and how they may be avoided. 

The film is an exceedingly practical lesson 
in business management, showing methods of 
actual procedure, and the concrete results ob- 
tained. Loaned free of charge. 

Produced by Rothacker. 

Converse & 
The 


production and milling of cotton, which now 


Civilization’s Fabrice (2 reels) 
Co., 88 Worth Street, New York City 


supplies “nearly three-fourths of our clothing 
needs.” The cotton blossom and the various 
stages from green to ripened boll, are beauti- 
fully photographed. Cotton pickers in the 
field, a load of cotton at the gin, the trans- 
formation which takes place during ginning, 
all lead to pictures 


Here the 


the baling and shipping 
of the New England cotton mill. 
film shows the opening of the bales and the 
various processes of picking, carding, comb- 
ing, drawing, roving, etc., which transform 
fiber into thread. 
low—and both processes are exceedingly well 


Spinning and weaving fol- 


shown. Pictures are allowed to tell the story, 


and titles are few. An especially fine close 
view, for example, shows the shuttle passing 


back forth 


threads, and the action of the reed, pressing 


and between the sets of warp 


the threads back firmly. 
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A Visual Aid For Every Visual Need 


That’s the Aim of the Keystone View Company 











We can now offer the following carefully 
prepared equipment and materials— | 











KEYSTONE SPECIAL LANTERN—Will make Clear 
Pictures in Daylight Conditions—Will Project Pictures on 
the Blackboard—Equipped with a Handle Making it Con- 
venient to Carry from Room to Room—No Additional Ac- 
cessories Necessary. 


[] ‘600 SET’’—6o0 Stereographs and 600 Lantern Slides 
Complete Teachers’ Guide with Comprehensive Index to 
Teaching Content of Pictures. 


[] PRIMARY SET—300 Stereographs and 300 Lantern Slides 
Teachers’ Guide with Index to Teaching Content of Pictures 
and Special Plans for the Use of the Pictures in Teaching 
Reading, by Miss Laura Zirbes of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


[] AMERICAN HISTORY SET —300 Stereographs and 300 
Lantern Slides—Teachers’ Guide with Complete Index to 
Teaching Content of Pictures. 


MAP SLIDES—Political, Physiographical and Economic 
Maps on Sl'des. A Map for Every Need. 


GENERAL CATALOG—Containing Special Lists on Geo- 
graphy, Industries, Transportation, People, etc.—Science, 
Physics, Geology, Biology. Nature Study, etc.—History, 
Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern—Art, Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture—Many other Miscellaneous Subjects. 


OU 


Please Check Subjects On Which You Would Like 
Further Information and Mail This Sheet to Us. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY | 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
































Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tue EpucationaL Screen 
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THE PRECISION MACHINE CO., 





—MOTION PICTURES— 


You can use them in school work 
for instruction and entertainment 


BUT DO IT RIGHT 


Project pictures that compare with those shown 


The dr Projector 


is the best investment because it combines 
SERVICE — SIMPLICITY — SAFETY 
and provides permanently perfect projection 


Catalog ‘‘L’’ mailed on request tells about it. 


lnc. 


in the best theatres. 


317 East 34 St. N.Y. €. 








Inspection of the cloth to insure “Fruit of 
the Loom” quality is followed by bleaching, 
singeing, boiling, washing and drying, iron- 
ing and folding. 

A little touch of action at 
Grandma in the days of her youth choosing 


the end shows 


the well-known fabric which she still recog 
the feel 


nizes in the store of today. by and 
quality of the cloth. 

The subject is well organized for instruc 
tion with domestic science classes. of con 
venient length, and sufficiently detailed to give 
a clear idea of the steps involved. 


) 


How to Beautify Your Community (2 
reels) National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio—Not only does the subject show 
how a community may be beautified, but it 


] 


demonstrates how a community actually /as 


been beautified: It is the story of what hap 
pened to “Slidertown’—the typical undesir- 
able run-down section which is characteristi 
transformed it into 


of so many cities—and 


Please Say You Saw the Adve 


the present South Park in Dayton, Ohio, neat 
of *the National Cash 


the plant Register 
Company. 

The transformation first took place in the 
factory buildings, and an association was 
formed to improve conditions in the com- 
munity. Pictures played an important part 
in teaching people of the neighborhood the 
simpler principles of landscape gardening. 
and the interest of the children was aroused 
Prizes were offered 


best 


through school projects. 
for the best 
and the 


yards and the window 


boxes film shows in_ interesting 
fashion some of the results of the campaign in 
the attractive home surroundings which began 
to appear. “Before and after” views show 
more effectively than could description, the 
transformation from ugliness to beauty. 
“Clean-Up Week” became a regular spring 
event, and the community co-operating, clears 
up the unsightly dumps and rubbish heaps. 


Other parts of the city are led to follow the 


in Tue Epvucationat Screen 
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ANNOUNCING THE COMPLETION OF THREE NEW PICTURES IN THE SERIES 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
A complete, comprehensive view ssential food 
SEA FOODS AND POULTRY 
Do ‘all fish look alike to you’? Her p ¢ the various steps, from 
water to market. In the same picture, also e life of a chicken, from the 
egg to the roast-with-gravy sta 
| THE SPICE OF LIFE 
With variety completely overshads | oa and various spices, 
from the age 659 to the tal 
| “The Kind] Fruits of the Earth Fror Hi Market and “America’s 
Granary” were the first three in this remarka ies In addition to those 
already produced there will be pictures dea! th “Clothing”, “Housing”, 
“Transportation”, “The History of Communicatio te \ teachers’ aid pam- 
phlet is issued with each ree [hese pictures are particularly suited to schools 
and non-theatrical use because of their educati il value and interest. They 
| are typical of the interesting, instructive charact of the Pathe Motion Pictures 
|| which have been specially produce further the st ss of visual instruction. 
| 
i} PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 
I} EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
}}/ 35 W. 45 Street New York 
i 
= 


example of South Park, the Rotary lub ré 
sponds with a proje t all its own—and he 
good work goes on. 

The film outlines the practical steps by 
which the people of any community may 


di il 


one pal 


their neighborhood, and it 
strates what actually happened in 
after 
film 


out 


beautify 


ular community it had carried out 
the 


A picture quite 


directions -in 


of the ordinary. 
decided interest to at 


ot cl 


one which will be of 


community group. Loaned free larg 


Rothacker. 

The Apple of New 
National Motion Picture 
try of the | 
traced back to the wild apple 
of the 


Produ ed by 
England (| 


' 
Bureau 


yresent-day New England produ 
a native o 


section, from which som 


have been produced by cutting and graftin 
The process of fitting the cutting from th 
“tame” tree into the groove in the wild tree 

nicely shown—the result being that tl 


] 
I 


ly 


The ances 


| | 
f this 


finest apples 











strength of the wild tree goes into the fruit of 
the tan 
[here are some good pictures of apple trees 
blossom and fruit, a deal of romancing in 
he picture but also some good scenes of pick- 
nd pa king the product 
Ph ld-fashioned apple pie of New Eng- 
land is | sus—-and then the reel proceeds 
how the making of apple pies as done 
W-a-da\ the bakeries of the Waldorf 
em restaurants—with paring machines 
rst. then hand slicing and the making of the 
pa hing of the apples, and putting 
( led pie in the big ovens. 
\ rambling subject, treating a little 
branches of industry. 


The Farm Eleetrie (1 reel) Visugraphic 
Pictures, 217 Park Avenue, New York—The 
p { the reel, to show modern methods 
| rural electrification, is entertainingly pre- 

e story of Jack Horton, home from 

his ricultural school for Thanksgiving, 
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who sees clearly that his father must be re- 
lieved of some of the farm drudgery. “What 
you need is the right kind of help,” says the 
son. “No hands to be had—every boy goes 
to the city,” retorts the father. 

But a pamphlet with the title, “The Farm 
Electric” illustrates how machinery may be 
made to do dozens of irksome farm tasks. 
The necessary current can be secured from 
a feed line, and the father consents to a trial. 
Shortly the new motor and equipment arrive, 
and are put to work sawing and chopping 
wood, shredding fodder, and saving time and 
labor in threshing. The electric clipper is an 
aid in keeping dairy cows free from dust and 
germs; the electric lights in the chicken house 
lengthen feeding hours of the hens and so 
increase egg production, and in the farmer’s 
workshop as well as in the house, the back- 
breaking chores become simple tasks—and 
with a radio set installed, the isolation of the 
long evenings “has been lifted forever.” 

A subject which will be particularly 
apropos for rural audiences, but is sufficiently 
attractive to gain the attention and interest 
of any group. 

The Flying Bandit (1 reel) Picture Service 
Corporation—A mixture of comedy animation 
and dramatic action, designed to depict the 
diabolical plottings of the fly tribe against 
The animated drawings are done 
Mother Fly explaining 


humans. 
with amusing effect 
to her daughters the life cycle of their kind, 
and Father Fly instructing the younger gener- 
ation in methods of best carrying the deadly 
germs. Miss Jersey Skeeter is responsible 
for some of the most amusing apects of the 
action—and she it is who brings the news of 
the dangerous “bug man.” 

The scene shifts to the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. King and the baby, who are playing a 
losing game with a house more thoroughly 
infested with flies than one would believe pos- 


sible. The ordinary remedies fail—but the 


druggist promises to come to the rescue by 
sending up a brand new bug killer. 
meantime, scenes show chemists at work on 


In the 
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the product—and Miss Skeeter in distress car- 
ries the dread news that an enemy menaces 
their existence. 

The bug powder arrives on the scene of 
action, the directions are followed to the utter 
consternation of the fly tribe, and the delight 
All this without an ink- 
which 


of the King family. 
ling as to what the magic box contains 
heightens the suspense. It is finally dis- 
covered to be Flit, put out by the Standard 
A good advertising film. 

reel) Na- 


The footage 


Oil Company. 


The Romance of Cloth (| 
Motion 
of the reel is divided between two subjects, 
“From Cotton to Cloth,” and “From Wool to 
Cloth” 
processes of textile manufacturing. The form- 


tional Picture Bureau 


each giving a brief summary of the 


er shows a quick glimpse of picking, ginning 
and shipping of the cotton, and follows 
through its manufacture into cloth at the 
Pacific Mills in Lawrence, Mass. Only a few 
of the many steps in the process can be shown, 
obviously, but the film does illustrate well if 
briefly, the formation of the cotton into thick 
strands— the first step in making thread 
and the weaving process. The sequence is too 
rapid to be truly instructive—and this section 
of the reel also attempts a glimpse of the 
print mills and the processes of bleaching, 
mercerizing, design engraving, printing, 
starching, etc. 

The second section, “From Wool to Cloth” 
begins the story with the scouring of the wool 
and the carding, which are well shown, espe- 
cially in the close-ups which give good views 
of the wool strand as it comes from the ma- 
chine, and the interior workings of the rollers 
in the machine through which the wool passes. 
The combing is also well photographed in 
close-up. 

In other cases, however, the brief views are 
not explained, and to one unfamiliar with the 
various steps in the manufacture, the result 
is apt to be confusing and meaningless. 
Weaving is again shown in interesting close- 
up. Finishing and wrapping of the bolts com- 


plete the story. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Class Room Work and Community Entertainments 
From Our Large and Carefully Edited Library 


How the Fires of the Body are Fed 
Our Common Enemy 

Industrious Ants 

The Four Seasons 


From Caves to Skyscrapers 
Etc., Etc. 


The Heart of Abraham Lincoln 

Rembrandt 

Old Scrooge 

The Call from the Wild 

The Story of the Star Spangled 
Banner, Etc., Etc. 


FILMS ON NON-INFLAMMABLE STOCK 


Prompt and Careful Service Assured 


PICTORIAL CLUBS, Inc. 


808 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Atlas 


clined to be interested immediately in a reel pic- 


Bringers of Light (1 reel) One is in- 
turing the building of a product so universally used 
as a Mazda lamp, and yet about whose manufacture 
most of its users are apt to be so little acquainted 

The reel was made for the National Lamp Works 
Nela 


Park, Cleveland, where many developments in the art 


of the General Electric Company, located at 
of lamp making have originated. 

The various parts of the unassembled lamp are 
first displayed, and then the reel proceeds to illustrate 
the processes involved in the manufacture of each, 
with the first the blowing of the 


beginning step 


glass bulb. This is accomplished by a most ingen 
iously constructed machine which does the work of 
100 glass blowers. Views that are excellently photo 
graphed show the mechanical arm dipping into molten 
glass, the mold closing around the glass, which is 
then shaped by air pressure. By way of interesting 


contrast to this efficient present-day device for blow 


ing bulbs, the old “hand and mouth” method is 
illustrated. 

The making of the lamp base comes next—and is 
well shown in close-up. Then follows what is pet 


haps as interesting a revelation as any portion of 


the reel—the preparation of the tungsten filament, 


Please Say You Saw the 


Advertisement in Tuer Epuc 


729 Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK 





from the pouring of the powder into a mold, its 
compression by hydraulic pressure until it becomes 
a bar, to the passing through it of a high electric 
current which heats it almost to the melting point 
and gives it the appearance and quality of steel. 
[he coarse tungsten wire is then drawn through a 
series of some fifty dies until it becomes the finest 
of filaments. The miscroscopic job of coiling some 


of this filament is done by machine, and then the 
process of preparing the glass “flange” and the plac- 


ing of the hooks to support the filament are pictured. 


So far the making of a lamp is a machine job, as 
is also the inserting of the tiny hooks, but the fila- 
ment itself must be wound by hand, and the process 


is most interestingly shown. 


The sealing of the filament in the bulb and drawing 
out the air, followed by the cementing of the base— 
again machine processes—complete the manufacture 
and the lamps are ready for testing, inspecting and 


packing. 

The photography in the reel is excellent, and the 
close-ups nicely chosen to show to best advantage 
the exact process to be illustrated. A subject which 
will be instructive and of more than usual interest 


to any audience. 
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Conducted by 


MARGUERITE ORNDORFE 


Theatrical Film Reviews for September 


LAST LAUGH 


(Universal) 


THE 


Emil 


GERMAN 


Jannings in a 


production featuring 


remarkable character 
study. Mr. Jannings puts before our eyes an 
extraordinary portrait—that of the old door- 
man of a great hotel. The pride of his heart 
is his big, gold-braided, brass-buttoned coat; 
his absorbing interest is the impressive ap- 


When he 


feeble to lift the heavy baggage, his beautiful 


z 


pearance he makes. becomes too 
coat is taken from him and he is sent down- 
stairs to the washroom to do janitor service. 


Fearing to tell his family of his disgrace, he 


steals the coat and cap, and wears them home 
as usual. In the morning he checks them at 
the railway station before going down to his 
basement drudgery. © But his pitiful little 
deception is short-lived. His wife learns of 
his degradation when she comes to bring his 
lunch, and that night the family receive him 


coldly. 


hotel, restores the cherished coat and cap, 


Broken-hearted, he returns to the 


and totters down to his basement, where he 
sinks down in a corner in an apathy of misery. 

Here comes the sole written title of the 
whole picture, announcing that the author, 


instead of allowing his character to decay in 





Emil Jannings as the Doorman—one of the greatest character roles on the screen to date 
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the place where he was disgraced,—as would 
have been the inevitable ending in life—has 
been kind to the old man and written a second 
act for him. The doorman inherits the wealth 
of an eccentric foreigner, and achieves the last 
laugh by dining in splendor in the same hotel 
which witnessed his downfall. 

Aside from the powerful performance of 
Jannings, the picture is notable for fine tech- 
nical work, simplicity, and the imaginative 
quality of many of the scenes. In actual pro- 
jection of mood and thought without the aid 
of the spoken word, it appears to be enor- 


mously in advance of American productions. 


DANGEROUS INNOCENCE (Universal) 

The noble young British major returns to 
India after five years of trying to forget the 
beautiful lady who neglected to tell him she 
was married until after he lost his heart to 
her. On the same boat travels the beautiful 
lady’s young daughter who falls in love with 
the major. And there you have enough of a 
plot for a picture. Heading the cast are 
Eugene O’Brien, always good for a_ heart 
throb or two, especially in a British uniform, 
Laura La Plante 
natural. Jean Hersholt, Hedda Hopper, and 


William Humphries are also present. 


and who is pretty and 


NOT ONE TO SPARE (Hodkinson) 

There is an old poem about two brothers, 
other 
with a The 
offers some of his wealth in return for just 


one rich and childless. the poor, but 


family of seven. rich brother 
one of the children, but after thinking it over, 
Farmer John and his wife decide that they 
can’t spare even one. Not a world beater in 
point of literary or dramatic excellence, but 
a quiet, pleasant little interlude, simply pre 
sented, and well acted, with Ethel Wales dom 


inant as the mother. 


THE DEVIL’S CARGO (Paramount) 

Many a picture would go flop if it weren't 
for such folks as Wallace Beery and Raymond 
Hatton. 


can be sure of a few bright spots. 


This one has both of ’em, so you 


It seems 
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that when Sacramento was a new town, some 
of the people in it were not any too respect- 
able, so the Vigilantes rounded them up, 
to a steamer, and started 
Pauline Starke 


loaded them on 
them toward San Francisco. 


as a gambler’s daughter does good work; 


Buster Collier as a sanctimonious young 
editor from Boston, not so good. However, 
there is plenty of action. 

A CAFE IN CAIRO (Producers Distributing 


Corporation) 

Intrigue and mystery in the Far East, and— 
needless to say—romance. Priscilla Dean 
plays Naida, a white dancing girl who be- 
lieves herself the daughter of an Arab chief. 
Enter the adventurous American with the im- 
portant document, which he carelessly leaves 
in the one place from which it can be most 
easily stolen. It’s a whirlwind plot, with no 
espet ial need for food acting, which is prob- 
ably why 


nobody in the cast offers any. 


Robert Ellis supports the star. 
KISS ME AGAIN (Warner Brothers) 

Score one for Ernst Lubitsch again! He 
seems to be the only person who can take a 
little bit of 
through sheer brilliance of direction into a 
This 


is nothing more nor less than the familiar 


trite material and transform it 


thoroughly delightful entertainment. 
story of the busy husband, the bored wife, 
and the fascinating stranger; but Lubitsch’s 
skill gives it a piquant quality that fully off- 
i plot. Marie Prevost, 
Clara Bow, Monte Blue, and John Roche give 


sets its slimness of 
excellent performances. 
THE LOST WORLD (First National) 

It’s a bit difficult to classify this picture. 
[ suppose it’s one of those proverbial square 
pegs, for it doesn’t fit into any of the neat 
round holes we have on hand for most pic- 
tures. It is based on Conan Doyle’s story 
of a scientific explorer who found, in a re- 
mote part of the earth, a region still inhabited 
by prehistoric animals. The story part of the 
picture is negligible, but the scenes which 


reproduce these huge animals—make them 
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live, breathe, fight, bleed, and run away 

constitute a truly remarkable piece of scien- 
tific laboratory work. As a matter of fact, 
it is said that some seven or eight years were 
consumed in the development of the process. 
The photography falls down occasionally, for 
the relative sizes of the big animals and the 
little human beings vary; but slight faults 
are readily forgiven for the sake of the un- 
usual character of the picture, and also for 
the sake of the smashing climax, in which a 
runaway brontosaurus careens madly through 
Wal- 


lace Beery heads the cast in the serio-comic 


London streets leaving ruin behind it. 


role of the scientist. Bessie Love, Lewis 
Stone, Lloyd Hughes, Arthur Hoyt, and Bull 
Montana are also present. 

OLD HOME WEEK (Paramount) 

The town celebrates Homecoming, and 
Thomas Meighan, the one native son who 
hasn’t distinguished himself, comes back un- 
obtrusively, strikes a bit of luck, exposes the 
villains, becomes the village hero, and wins 
the girl. As usual, Mr. Meighan is aided and 
abetted by Lila Lee and Lawrence Wheat. 
George Ade wrote the story. 

THE BOOMERANG (B. P. Schulberg) 

What this starts out to be is the story of a 
young doctor without any patients, who opens 
a fake sanitorium, employing a pretty head 
nurse for the patients to fall in love with. 


work 


when he falls in love with the nurse himself. 


The “boomerang” gets in its deadly 
But so much foolishness is dragged in that 
you lose track of the main idea, and are pretty 
thoroughly bored by the time the show is over. 
Anita Stewart and Bert Lytell head the cast. 
THE MONSTER (Metro-Goldwyn) 

A thoroughly unpleasant picture, with noth- 
ing good in it but Johnny Arthur’s perform- 
ance of an amateur detective, and that’s not 
worth enduring about eight reels of horrors 
for. It is the tale of a madman with scientific 
leanings, who gets control of a sanitorium 


and terrorizes everybody in the cast. Lon 


Chaney is featured as the madman. 
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ISN’T LIFE WONDERFUL (United Artists) 

A simple theme, simply: treated, but carry- 
ing a genuine message. It follows the fortunes 
of a Polish refuge family in Germany after 
the war, and there’s much in it to make you 
weep and some to make you chuckle. You 
may follow passively the family’s effort to 
subsist on a few turnips, the dreadful illness 
of the son, and of the grandmother. and the 
struggle of the lovers to collect a store of 
potatoes so there will be enough food ahead 
to warrant their getting married. But on that 
lucky day when a wealthy tourist makes the 
younger son a present of some liverwurst, and 
the older son digs the first of his crop of 
potatoes, and the neighbor’s speckled hen lays 
an egg for the grandmother!—why, you can 
no more help joining in the delight of the 
family over that wonderful meal than if it 
had been your own. It’s like a piece of per- 
sonal good fortune. There is a time or two 


especially the ending—when the thing be- 
comes a little too Pollyanna for one’s mental 
digestion, but happily, such moments are 
short-lived, and if you’re at all human, you'll 
leave the theater feeling that perhaps life is 
pretty wonderful after all, and that you'd do 
well to be satisfied with what you've got. 
Carol Dempster and Neil Hamilten do un- 
usual work in the principal parts, and Lupino 


Lane adds a bit of comedy. 


PRETTY LADIES (Metro-Goldwyn) 


The very human love story of a Follies 
headliner and the drummer in the orchestra, 
placed against the gorgeous background of 
the theater. We all know the chorus lady by 
heart, but this gives us a slightly different 
Zasu Pitts does 


effective work as the good hearted comedienne 


angle. As I said, it’s human. 

the homely girl who is never invited to 
parties after the show. She is not one of the 
pretty ladies, and it doesn’t give her much 
satisfaction to be referred to as “the salt of 


the earth.” Eventually, however, she has her 
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romance, and—there’s no moral to the 
Moore the 


Tashman as the disturbing 


story. 
Lillyan 


ive 


as drummer and 


Tom 
element ¢g ood 
It is directed by Monta Bell, 


newcomer, upon whom it will be just 


support. a com 
parative 
as well to keep an eve, 
DICK TURPIN (Fox) 

Tom Mix takes a header into the 
Aside 


Mix doesn’t seem to take 


costume 
fact 
naturally 
the 
There is plenty of thrills 
all of which 


drama with fair results. from the 


that Mr. 


to lace ruffles and feathered hats, picture 


is quite satisfying. 


and romance, and some comedy, 


are sufficient to take your mind off your 
troubles for an hour. 
ADVENTURE (Paramount) 

The South Seas once more. Thrills and 


romance supplied by Pauline Stark and Tom 
Moore; 
able 


ton: 


thrills and comedy by that incompar- 
Wallace 
Walter McGrail present for purpose of 
Worth 


pair, Beery and Raymond Hat 


plot complication. 


A MAN MUST LIVE 


seeing. 


(Paramount) 


A newspaper story for Richard Dix, fea 
turing the struggle of the reporter to resist 
the temptation to sell for money a_ story 
which must disgrace his best friend. Not 
overly interesting. 

PROUD FLESH (Metro-Goldwyn) 
The haughty lady is tamed—this time by 


Well 


settings, and unusually pleasing performances 


a_ plumber. produced, with Spanish 


by Eleanor Boardman, Pat O'Malley, and 
Harrison Ford particularly the — latter. 
Please Say You Saw the Ady 


rtise 


King Vidor, 


it too se! iously e 


Adroitly titled. and directed by 


who doesn’t take 


MY SON (First National) 


Nazimova approximates some of her best 
work in this well directed picture of mother 
love. The setting a Portuguese 


lage effe Jack 


work as the son, and Constance Bennett plays 


fishing vil- 
is tive. Pickford does nice 
cleverly the knowing city youngster who leads 


the Portugese lad astray—or nearly. 
THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRL (P 

Notable chiefly 
quietness of 


book 


characte 


aramount) 

smooth continuity and 
The follows the 
inevitably, lacking 
Alice Joyce plays Madame 
Neil Ham- 


ilton is next in order with a satisfactory per- 


for 
action. 
closely, but, 
detail. 


picture 
is in 


Vervier with charm and restraint. 


formance as Giles. although she 


of 


Mary Brian, 


characterization 


gives an adequate Alix, 
hardly fulfills expectations. 
DECLASSE (First National) 


with Cor- 
It 


differs from the play in its silly happy ending, 


The top crust of British soc lety, 


rinne Griffith as its very lovely center. 


but outside of that and a few crudities in the 
matter of social deportment, 
it 


that ev idently 


escaped the director, is fairly satisfactory. 
SOUL FIRE (First National) 
A dramatic Richard 


He 


who must live 


story which enables 


Barthelmess to do some emotional acting. 
plays Eric Fayne, a composer, 


his own drama before he can express it in his 


music. The director has chosen to present 
the story as the theme of a s;mphony as it is 
ment in Tue EpucationaL Sckeen 
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played by the orchestra, each movement rep- 
resenting one phase of the composers experi- 
ences. The resulting division is a bit mechan- 
ical. Bessie Love is charming as a South 
Sea maiden. 
HIS SUPREME MOMENT (First National) 
Aside from the difficulty of deciding just 
which is his supreme moment, this may be 
classed as fair entertainment, its merit lying 
in the good work of the cast rather than in 
the story. Ronald Colman, as a struggling 
engineer, loves Blanche Sweet who is a suc- 
cessful actress. Plot complications arise over 
their apparent inability to adapt their lives 
to each other’s needs. Certain 


stage scenes 
are beautifully worked out in color. 
THE NIGHT CLUB (Paramount) 

Not much plot here, nor any evident reason 
for the title, but as an excuse for Raymond 
Griffith to perform at his very funniest, it is 
quite acceptable. The fun centers around the 
hero’s attempts to die for his lady love. Vera 
Reynolds is the lady, and Louise Fazenda and 
Wallace Beery contribute generously to the 
comedy scenes. 

TOO MANY KISSES (Paramount) 

Richard Dix, as an amorous youth who 
can’t stay out of trouble, is shipped to Spain 
by a disgusted father. Naturally he adores 
the first Spanish senorita he lays eyes on. 


kind. 


Frances Howard plays the heroine, and Wil- 


Very light, but good enough of its 


liam Powell makes a most attractive villian. 
THE WAY OF A GIRL (Metro-Goldwyn) 

A bright little satire on the routine movie 
plot which involves the principals in all sorts 
of impossible situations and brings them out 
whole. Some clever trick photography makes 
the story appear to progress as the author 
writes it—the hero and. heroine capering in 


miniature upon his typewriter. Eleanor 


Boardman and Matt Moore get away with this 
very nicely. 


THE FIGHTING AMERICAN (Universal) : 
A somewhat inane picture with Pat O’Mal- 


ley as the college boy who is expelled by his 


‘brace. he notices that she is 
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school and disowned by his father. He fol- 
lows a pretty girl to China and runs into a 


revolution, but comes out on top—see title. 


There is one situation, however, that the 
other producers seem so far to have over- 
looked, and which puts this picture in a class 
all by itself. It’s this: 


about to sweep the girl into his wicked em- 


just as the villain is 
wearing some- 
He pauses, digs in his 
As he 


and a 


body’s fraternity pin. 
pocket, and produces the mate to it! 
couldn't possibly be both a villain 
member of that particular frat, the dirty work 
is called off, and all is well with the plot. 
Good, isn’t it? 

FRIENDLY ENEMIES 


Corporation ) 


Weber and 


cast, and given careful direction and produc- 


(Producers Distributing 


Fields. surrounded by a sood 
tion, have made a picture that merits your 
attention even though it harks back, after ten 
years, to the war. Perhaps it is just as well, 
however, that we can view it through the soft- 
ening perspective of those years, dealing as 
it does with the viewpoint and attitude of the 
\merican, and dwelling 


German upon the 


pathos of his divided allegiance. In the cast 
are Lucille Lee Stewart. Virginia Brown 


Stewart Holmes. Jack Mulhall. 


Eugenie Besserer, who as the wife, gives one 


l’aire. and 


of the finest performances I have ever seen. 


Production Notes 
1925 

‘ENERALLY speaking, we 

J headed for a 


Paramount 


September 


seem to be 


i omedie Ss and 


the an- 


season of 

leads off 
nouncement that as far as they are concerned, 
With the ex- 


which 


westerns. with 


the heavy sex drama is “out.” 


ception of Valentino's Cobra was 
made for Paramount release before this policy 
was determined on—this company will con- 
Westerns. stories, 
historical dramas, and light comedies. Harold 
Lloyd, Douglas McLean, and Raymond Grif- 


fith are 


centrate on out-of-door 


now working under the Paramount 
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banner. **James Cruze’s historical picture 
of the west, the story of the pony express, is 
being taken at Sacramento, California, and 
Betty 
Compson, Ricardo Cortez, Ernest Torrence, 
and Wallace Beery. **Zane Grey’s The 
Vanishing American is laid in the heart 
of the great Navajo Indian reservation north 
of Flagstaff, Arizona, with Lois Wilson and 
Richard Dix in the leading parts. **The 
Golden Princess Betty 
deals with gold rush days in California. 
**Irvin Willat’s The Ancient Highway, 
featuring Jack Holt and Florence Vidor, has 
the logging industry as its basis, and is being 
taken partly in Oregon. **The Wanderer, 
due for release in the fall, is a spectacular 


Cheyenne, Wyoming, and features 


starring Bronson 


version of the story of the prodigal son, with 
William Collier, Jr., Ernest Torrence, Kathlyn 
Williams, Greta Nissen, and others. ** Joseph 
Conrad’s Lord Jim is to be directed by Victor 
Fleming with Percy Marmont in the title part. 
**Pola Negri will do Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
Flower of the Night under Paul Bern’s 
direction. **Adolphe Menjou is at work on 
The Grand Duchess and The Waiter, to 
be followed by The King on Main Street. 
**The Best People will be directed by Sid- 
ney Olcott. **Now 
The Coast of Folly with Gloria Swanson, 
Wild Horse Mesa a western, and Not So 
Long Ago, a costume play with Betty Bron- 


ready for release are 


son, 

Costume pictures are holding their own, 
with those already mentioned besides the long 
awaited Ben Hur in which Metro-Goldwyn 
are featuring Ramon Novarro, and The 
Lights of Old New York laid on the early 
seventies and starring Marion Davies. ** What 
is expected to be the greatest war picture ever 
made is The Big Parade directed by King 
Vidor and starring John Gilbert. **Other 


Metro-Goldwyn productions in prospect are 
The Tower of Lies with Lon Chaney, An 
Exchange of Wives with Eleanor Board- 
man, Renee Adoree, Creighton Hale, and Lew 
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Cody, The Midshipman with Ramon No. 
varro, A Little Bit of Broadway with 
Starke, The Masked Bride, a 


picture with Mae Murray, and 


Pauline 
European 
several others. 

First National is in the midst of production 
of The Viennese Medley an Austrian war 
story featuring Anna Q. Nilsson, and Conway 
Tearle. **The Sea Woman with Blanche 
Sweet, Edna Ferber’s Classified with Corinne 
Griffith, and Israel Zangwill’s We Moderns 
with Colleen Moore are also in production. 

C. B. DeMille’s first independent production 
is an elaborated version of The Road to 
Yesterday, Schildkraut, 
Jetta Goudal, Vera Reynolds, Casson Fergu- 
son, and William Boyd. 

Douglas Fairbanks has begun work on his 
pirate picture, tentatively called The Black 
Pirate, and Mary Pickford is at work on her 
under William 
direction Seraps. **Rudolph Schildkraut 
is making His People a story of the Ghetto 


featuring Joseph 


second picture Beaudine’s 


for Universal. **John Barrymore is at work 
on The Sea Beast adapted from “Moby 
Dick” for Warner Brothers. and on its com- 


pletion will make a second picture. 


Reviewed Previously 
(Films omitted for lack of space in the June 
issue, from the list of Films reviewed in this 
department during the past year. 


The Air Mail (Paramount) 
air lanes. Good entertainment. 

Quo Vadis (First National)——-A 
production featuring Emil Jannings. 
High School.) 
a Wife 
with only 
National) 


funny. 


A melodrama of the 


lavish Italian 
(Film Council 
recommendation 
(Warner Brothers) 
fair results. 


How to Educate 


Elinor Glynn tries comedy 
Charley’s Aunt (First 
nor different, but undoubtedly 


(Film 


Neither new 
Syd Chaplin 
is featured. Council recommendation- 
Family.) 
Excuse Me Hughes’ 


(Metro-Goldwyn) Rupert 


laughable Pullman farce brought up to date. 
The 
Leatrice Joy 


The story 


Dressmaker from Paris (Paramount) 
fashion show. 


(Film 


with a new bob and a 


doesn’t amount to much. recom- 


mendation—High School) 
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THE MAY LI 


? 
| Motion Picture Screen for Daylight Projection | 
A New Scientifically Made 
Motion Picture Screen 
The material that goes into the construction of THE MAYLITE | 
MOTION PICTURE SCREEN is translucent and a picture | 
projected through this screen shows up with remarkable brilliancy 
and definition, faithfully reproducing any color in the picture in | 
BRIGHT DAYLIGHT. Perfect brilliancy and reproduction are 
obtained from any angle of vision by the spectator. 
The SCREEN can be furnished in built-in solid wooden frames with 
tripods and carrying cases or in collapsible portable frames and roller- 
mountings. Your inquiry for literature and prices will receive our 
| prompt attention. 


CHARLES LEO FITZ, Inc. 


MAYVILLE WISCONSIN 
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Among the Magazines 


Conducted by the STAFF 


YUOTING from the Curtain, a London 
magazine of the stage, The Literary Di 
gest gives the following illuminating close-up 


of the 
title, Inside the Movies: 


methods of movie “art” under the 


The wonder has often arisen why the fam- 
ous actors and actress of the stage have, one 
by one, had their day on the silver sheet and 
Barely 
counted who have turned from the stage iv 
there. Not 


called it that. three or four can be 


the movies and been contented 
even the great wealth open to some few fa 
vorites seems a sufficient lure. Perhaps one 
reason is out at last in the personal confes- 
sions of one who tho not an actor had a brief 
experience in the film drama, and kept his 
eyes open to observe its workings. Here may 


also be an answer as to why there is so mucb 


Say You 


Saw the Advertiser 


ground for complaint in the films we are 
served with. Mr. Sadakichi Hartmann, a well- 
known art writer and lecturer, while so- 
journing in California for reasons of health, 
was importuned, so he tells us, to take a part 
in the famous “Thief of Bagdad” film, starr- 
ing Douglas Fairbanks. 

Mr. Hartmann was chosen to do the part of 
a Chinese prince and passed the tests success- 
fully, even at the High Council, as he says, 
“apparently consisting of Chaplin, Mary 
Pickford, Fairbanks and Knoblauch.” He was 
dressed in a Prince’s clothes—‘the only cos- 
tume available was a dilapidated mandarin’s 
coat that had seen much service, ordinary Chi- 
nese trousers and shoes, and a headgear such 
as some Chinese Pavlowa may wear.” Then 


there were glued “two long horsehair append- 
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ages to my mustache.” So came the routine. 
We find that acting in the movies means in 
the first place daily hours from nine to five. 
“To wait in some impossible costume, per- 
chance in armor or half-naked, all day long 
to no other purpose but to obey the whims of 
some director, is an imposition.” Everybody 
feels piqued, we are assured, but does as told. 
Mr. Hartmann had been engaged by Fair- 
banks “to take an interest in the scenario and 
to keep along the production.” Mr. Hartmann 


proceeds: 


“T was eager enough to make suggestions, 
but what can one do if they are met with in- 
difference or even with slight antagonism”? 
Fairbanks himself never failed to eulogize 
me in the presence of others. A dangerous 
procedure, apt to do more harm than good 

After trying it repeatedly and 
noticing that nothing took effect unless | 
mentioned it to Fairbanks himself, I stop: all 
further comment.” 

Then we hear about the actors: 


“There were plenty of conferences, but 
never any conference between performers, 
director and scenario writer. The actors in 
picture-production are reduced to mere 
marionettes. The director holds the strings 
and pulls them. You lift your leg, scratch your 
nose, roll your eyes, just as he sees fit. By the 
shades of David Garrick! Chaplin pointed 
out to me how subtle he had made Menjou’s 
pantomime in ‘A Woman of Paris.’ Nothing 
of the sort. He had given Menjou merely 
some leeway to express himself. There are 
hundreds of motion-picture actors who could 
act if they were allowed to do so. As it is, 
they are hand-and-ankle-cuffed. 

“TI realize perfectly that the large bulk of 
acting material is of the automaton order. 
They can’t and won’t do anything without 
being screamed at. They leave their appear- 
ance to the costumier and make-up man, and 
the acting to the director. Perhaps the pre- 
vailing method has dulled them. As they are 
kept in complete ignorance as to the plot of 
the play, they have no idea of the characters 
they are representing. And apparently do not 
care to have any. More than once I have been 
asked by principals, already in costume, if 
I knew what sort of a character they were 
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impersonating. All this is babykin stuff, and 
disastrous to true dramatic expression. 

“Equally so is the actual method of taking 
pictures. It is like a remnant of the Inquisi- 
tion with its torturing wiles, the rack, thumb. 
screw and the spiked virgin. To take the same 
incident 7, 12. 27 times in one session can not 
result in spontaneous work. That is why most 
performers look like corpses on the screen, 
Fortunate for them that the public is so fond 
of morgues. It is*mostly pure guesswork with 
the director as well as the photographer. 
They take a scene over and over again until 
all possibilities are exhausted, to be on the 
safe side, as, after all, one of the many ex- 
posures must be good. Even the clumsiest 
swordsmith sometimes makes a fine sword. 
True, photography is a most unreliable ve- 
hicle. Still there should be a limit to hap. 
hazard experimentation. At present producers 
boast of having taken a scene a hundred times, 
instead of weeping over their incompetence, 
Three or four times should be ample if they 
really knew what they were about. And as 
far as the performers are concerned, well, 
they are supposed to have no feeling. 
Patience and endurance are considered more 
necessary then histrionic ability. Don’t they 
get well paid? Let them earn their money. 
They are handled like a defeated nation after 
a war, the producers almost kill the goose 
which is supposed to lay the golden egg. 

“I found the work not only unsympathetic 
but entirely too strenuous for my _ physical 
condition. I had come to Los Angeles as an 
invalid. Somehow the climate of Southern 
California did me a lot of good. When |] 
entered the studio I felt better than I had for 
years, so the venture was excusable on my 
part. Still, the idea of a man suffering from 
a weird combination of asthma and T. B. to 
act in the movies for any length of time is 
preposterous. A person with wobbly legs can 
not dance a jig. Neither Fairbanks nor I did 
take this into consideration. We gambled 
and lost. After three weeks of fairly steady 
work under the diabolical lights and out-of- 
doors exposed to the even more perverse 
reflectors, I succumbed and was forced to 
send in my resignation.” 


Mr. Hartmann has some things to say about 
costuming and the consequent inconvenience 


of wearing somebody’s else clothes: 
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The Acme S. V. E. 


A well known, universally used motion picture 
projector, which has a reputation for service 
in the projection of motion pictures in schools 
and churches. 


You can get better pictures with the Acme S. V. E. 


AcME MoTION PICTURE PROJECTOR COMPANY 


132-1136 W. AUSTIN AVENUE 


Tne Ff 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


I ~ Y 
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“The atmosphere seemed to be charged with 
malice and destruction. I was not aware of it 
until I tried on my new costume. What is 
this, I wanted to know, something to advertise 
linoleum? Imagine a costume made entirely 
of painted oilcloth, absolutely air tight, with 
no less than seven felt-lined aprons of oil- 
cloth from the waist down. It weighed at 
least forty pounds, and encumbered all 
natural action. As it was the only costume 
available I had to wear it. At the very last 
moment [ cut a lot of airholes into it and had 
all superfluous oilcloth removed. It still re- 
mained a veritable hothouse encasement. And 
one warm day I almost gave way to a heat 
prostration, which no doubt was the vague 
intention of its makers. This was the first 
attempt of rendering me hors-de-combat. 

“Thereupon one of the barbers of Bagdad 
came to me with the kind design of shaving 
my head. What for? No Chinese prince ever 
had his head shaved. Well, it was suggested 
higher up. Oh, that’s their little game (now 
my temper was up)? They know that my hat 
measure is 7%, and so they calmly proceeded 
to make me one hat entirely too large and 
another at 634, so that it hurts me every 
moment I wear it. And now you want me to 
accommodate the hatmakers, cover up their 
mistakes by shaving my head, and in that 
way make me run the risk of contracting a 
catarrh for the rest of my existence. Do I 
look like a greenhorn, landsmann? And thus 
I made my second escape from dilettanti 
desperadoes. 

“And now for the third adventure. The art 
department held the opinion that a pair of 
boots with a one-foot high sole would exactly 
meet my requirements, as it would spoil the 
peculiarity of my walk (one of the reasons 
why I was engaged), and because it would 
offer generous opportunities for me to slip 
and fall and break my ankle, the body of the 
boot being limp and without any support 
whatsoever. Besides they were too narrow 
across the instep, so I returned them to be 
changed. In the course of six weeks (before 
‘shooting’) they were twice sent back to me 
without having been altered. Then they in- 
sisted on my going down town to have 
measurements taken over again. And finally 
when I had wriggled into them ready for 
work, the director most graciously decided 
that he did not care for that kind of shoes. 
This is downright idiocy. Only profane 
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language could express it more adequately, 
Think of any factory or institution being run 
in such slipshod manner. The motion-picture 
industry, however, seems to thrive on this 
absence of executive ability.” 

HE following paragraph from “Vivid 

Visualization” a monthly circular pub. 
lished by the Department of Visual Education 
of the Atlanta public schools is worth re. 
printing. It suggests a solution to the prob. 
lem of obtaining operators for projection 
equipment. The suggestion for an operators’ 
club is splendid. 

“Most of the motion picture operators 
whom we trained for last semester in the 
elementary schools are now promoted into 
your custody (Junior High School Prin. 
cipals). Why not call for a meeting of all 
these boys who have a license or are entitled to 
one and schedule your school with operators 
for any day’s run, from among these who are 
trained. You may be able to arrange it so 
that you do not need to take any operator 
from his classes, by using each boy or a pair 
of boys during their off periods. It might 
even be feasible to form 1n operators’ club 
or at least to place all these operators under 
the direction of some faculty member who 
could borrow a projector and film most any 
day and require each one to demonstrate his 
ability before you place him on your ap- 


proved list of available operators.” 


HOSE whose eyes are sensitive and who 

suffer from eyestrain or headache at the 
movies should avoid sitting too near the 
screen, says Hygeia, the health magazine 
published by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, in the April issue. 

If one’s vision is good, the farther one sits 
from the screen the less the eyes will be 
strained by any unsteadiness or imperfection 
in the showing of the picture or by the strong 
light. 

All who have been obliged to sit in the 
front seats must have noticed that the glare 
is more tiring, and that any lack of steadiness 
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mg “The Story of Bakelite’ is one of the 
| outstanding romances of industry, con- 
| cerning a product of creative chemistry 
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a dustrial motion picture film which 
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“THE SPIRIT OF 
LAFAYETTE” 


Now ready for release 


This magnificent historical 
photodrama presents an in- 
teresting and absorbing 
storyof the Life of Lafayette 


AUTHENTIC 
IN EVERY DETAIL 


Full Particulars sent upon request 


MONOGRAM PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


512 Fifth Ave. New York 











aE 
is exaggerated, requiring more constant ad- 
justment of the eyes and thus producing great- 
er muscle fatigue. 

Bad ventilation is no doubt a contributing 
factor in the causation of “movie headache.” 
It may also contribute to other symptoms of 
eyestrain by its generally depressing effect 
Eyestrain deserves more consideration in the 
case of children, because of the plastic condi- 
tion of the tissues of the growing child and 
the danger of the production or increase of 
nearsightedness. 

All children who have red eyes or complain 
of headaches during or after attendance upon 
the movies should have a careful examination 
of the eyes. Inquiry will probably develop 
the fact that some symptoms of eyestrain oc- 
cur after much reading, motoring or exposure 
to any strong light. If glasses are needed for 
any purpose they should be worn at the 
movies and it is a good plan to close the eyes 
if the picture is unsteady or shown so rapidly 


as to cause distress. 
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The Progressive Teacher 


Tennessee 


Morristown 

















There is much room for improvement of 
conditions even in our best theatres. It has 
been demonstrated that darkness such as we 
usually find in the movie theatre is not neces- 
sary to the successful showing of the pictures. 
The front part of the theatre near the screen 
should be dark. If the light was increased 
eradually from the front to the back part of 
the theatre it would be much easier for the 
observers and the visual result would be just 
as satisfactory. 

While such lighting is more difficult of ac- 
complishment as the theaters are now ar- 


ranged, it can be done. 


N ARTICLE by James Ashmore Creil- 
A man, How to Stay Out of the Movies, 
in the April issue of the Bookman, is an en- 
lightening exposition of the steps involved in 
a screen dramatization of an original author’s 
work. In the beginning, the plot was called 
“the idea.” The director was allowed one reel 


of film, a camera man and a time limit to 
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work out his idea. But as celluloid grew 
cheaper and pictures longer, the more radical 
directors began to sketch their ideas on a cuff 
or envelope—the form of the first scenario 
This became more complicated and “the idea” 
became “the story,” which was a thing apart 


from the 
common term, so the professional element 
“the 


scenario. “Scenario” became a 
continuity . 


Mr. 


smartet1 


new 


found a expression 


which means the same thing. Creilman 


further explains: “today a phrase 


ology divides the continuity into ‘the treat 
menit’ a detailed synopsis in which the orig 
inal story is recast for screen produ tion with 
the episodes and business indicated—and ‘the 
breakdown’, which splits this recast version 
into 360 or more individual scenes with the 
and locations de 


captions, camera angles. 5 
cribed and numbered in most technical lang 
uage. The larger studios buy a story from an 


author and a treatment writer develops the 


dramatic structure of the piece. Then th 
breakdown man rewrites it into closeups, long 
shots. etc. The result is the continuity o1 
scenario. 

The best continuity writers endeavor to 


handle all phases of the adaptation because 
results too often prove that too many on the 


work 


terse 


job accomplish nothing at all. The 


consists of inventing picture business, 
witty title writing and the building of a good 
dramatic structure. all subject to the hyper 
critical eye of the staff on the one side and 
the original author on the other. It is evident 
that they earn their salaries, which range from 
$200 a week to $100,000 a year, depending 
on the standing of the company and the con 
tinuity writer. 

The procedure in continuity writing in 
volves reading the original story. first, with an 
eye open to its best points and the author's 
angle, and then with a care for weaknesses 
such as character inconsistencies, counte! 
plots that wander, censorable scenes, etc. 
temperament of the star has to be taken into 


consideration also. In fact. a great amount of 


rHt 


The 
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diplomacy is needed to please all concerned. 
After the story is read, the continuity man 
must plot a treatment of which there are two 
“The 


Creilman, 


dramatic. 
Mr. 


“marches straight ahead from the start of his 


schools—the narrative and 


narrative writer,” explains 
story, without great regard to form or final 
destination, always, however, raking sure 
that the road is interesting. Most novelists 
and short story writers use the narrative tech- 
nique. It is a much more flexible and less 
difficult medium than dramatic writing. Con- 
sequently there is ever present the temptation 
to progress easily from situation to situation 
after the manner of a pulp paper magazine 
melodrama and to depend upon purely 
physical action rather than complete the char- 
acterization logically and convincingly. The 
dramatic form of treatment requires struc- 
tural foundation of a play and is much more 
the narrative style. 


compact than Its parts 


interlock. The story mounts, as a rule, to 
a single big scene, with typical stage de- 
nouement followed by a quick finish or ‘tag.’ 


Phe 


higher emotional content, a more vital char- 


dramatic s ript lends a greate! polish, 


: , ” 
acterization and a stronger climactic scene. 

He goes 
tor 


on to say that long sequences are 


better emotional stories, as numerous 
short sequences make the effect choppy; that 
sometimes parallel action is good for contrast 
but sometimes breaks the emotional thread. 
and that, above all, the writer must get the 
sympathy of the audience with the hero and 
heroine. His advice to continuity writers is 


to dictate their treatment. so as to enable them 


to visualize the scenes, and to make their 
events seem logical. As a reward to these 
hard-worked writers, Mr. Creilman promises 


some such appreciation as the following: 
“The new superproduction combines the best 
efforts of a great director and a great star. 
Mr. Bogenshuts has long been known for his 
excellent direction but in this production he 


has handled the story still more admirably. 


His 


trenchant dia- 
page 448) 


smooth his 


construction, 
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(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field ) 


FILMS 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 


1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, Il. 


Bakelite Corporation 
247 Park Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 441) 


Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” 


60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Carlyle Ellis 220 West 42nd St., New York City 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


(See advertisement on page 390) 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on pages 416-417) 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


(See advertisement on Back Cover) 


Film Booking Offices of America 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page $85) 


International Harvester Co. 


606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 388) 


Monogram Pictures Corporation 
512 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 442) 
Pathe Exchange 35 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 427) 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 429) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 


736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
71 W. 23rd St., New York City 
Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
(See advertisement on page 435) 
United Cinema Co. . 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corporation 


228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


World Educational Film Co. 


104 Englewood Ave., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Ch'cago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on pages 416-17) 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement rn g $39) 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III, 


(See advertisement on pages 416-417) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Precision Machine Co. (Simplex Projectors) 
317 East 34th St., New York City 
Se advertisement n page 426) 


Safety Projector Co. Duluth, Minn. 
Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 

1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
United Cinema Co. 


120 W. 41st St., New York City 


World Educational Film Co. 
104 Englewood Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Educational Aid Society 
(College and Private School Directory) 


110 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Journal of Geography 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertsement Inside Back Cover) 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
cs advertisement Ir 1 Back ( 
SCREENS 


Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 
Mayville, Wis. 
poge 437) 


Meadvy ille, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 425) 


Charles Leo Fitz, Ine. 


Keystone View Co. 
Pannill Screen Co. Petersburg, Va. 
Raven Screen Corporation 
345 West 39th St., New York City 
See advertisement on page 433) 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 
36 West 44th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 423) 
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SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 
Geography Supply Bureau 
314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y 
Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa 
(See advertisement on page 425) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il 


(See advertisement on page 435) 
Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y 
(See adverti t 386) 


Victor Animatograph Co. Davenport, Iowa 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 


PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement n page 448) 
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DeVry Corporation 


Society For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


on page 435) 


1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 
416-417) 


Se€€ i emen 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


See advertisement on page 386) 


Trans-Lux Daylight Pieture Screen, Ine. 
36 West 44th St., New York City 
ertisement i “ge 423) 


» | 


Victor Animatograph Co. Davenport, Iowa 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 


Se lvertisement o page 425) 


Among the Producers 


Contributions from the FreLp 


Industrial Films as Advertising and Educational Mediums (II) 


Joun E. Wesser 


Publicity 


Man, Eastman Kodak Co. 


(( oncluded from the June issue) 


HE surface of 


scarce been 


field has 


Oppo! 


the technical 


scratched and 


kinds 


writers to apply the imaginative and intet 


tunities of all await scenario 


pretative art of the theatre to industrial 
subjects. 

Even the “star” system, with all the person- 
invoked, 


indus ed to 


al glamor attaching to it, might be 


cannot be 
What more agree- 
stroll 


if the industry itself 
furnish the desired contact. 
able companion, for instance, for a 
through Wrigley’s than our own genial Will 
Rogers, a wad in each cheek, discoursing 
amiably on chewing gum flavors as he goes. 
Stage romances have been contrived to cul- 


stoke hold of a liner. Why not 


have a screen favorite wander open-eyed and 


minate in the 


dreamy through one of our great iron indus 


tries and at the end, in one of our sinewy 
puddlers, find that embodiment of brawn and 
hairy skin, which drama would sometimes pet 


suade us is her ideal. These are free tips not 


only to industry but to scenario writers, whose 
arrangement and re-arrangement of our emo- 
tional problems must at sometime reach the 
point of exhaustion. 

Even music may in time come to be written 


for the accompaniment of industrial scen- 


arios,—music that shall epitomize and inter- 
pret something of industry’s epic qualities,- 
instance, has done on 


just as Jonas Lie for 


canvas. Another free tip to composers whose 
ear so far has caught of industry’s music only 
the smithy’s anvil in some far off forest glade. 

Theatre distribution is for obvious reasons 
a goal to be desired for the industrial picture. 
[Theatre audiences, running into millions 
daily, are representative of all classes of 
citizens and, among a large proportion, with 
the thirst for entertainment is combined also 
a receptive attitude toward technical knowl- 
\ theatre showing also carries large 


edge. 


publicity opportunities both in and out of 
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the theatre. A film measuring up to theatre 
standards qualifies for newspaper and maga- 
zine publicity with all the interest that 
attaches to theatre news. It may even qualify 
for a place in the critic’s column over his own 
authoritative signature. 

The publicity that flowed fore and aft from 
“A Trip Through Filmland,” for instance, if 
measured in agate lines would reveal amazing 
results. And every stick carried with its com- 
ment on the picture, the story of the manu- 
facturer’s relation historically avd industrial- 
ly, to the product. “Striking Tires” and other 
industrial film efforts would probably tell 


stories of similar publicity achievements. 


Non-Theatrical Distribution 
Educational distribution, becoming more 
and more organized, also offers another rich 


field to industrial films. Schoels, colleges, 





From the popular industrial movie 


“Rubber in Industry.” 
churches, technical societies, clubs, scout 
bodies and other organizations for the dissem- 
ination of knowledge, reached in this way, 
provide audiences that run into millions. In 
the public schools of the United States alone, 
for instance, thirty-one million pupils, and 
another ten million reached through other 
educational agencies, is the conservative 


estimate from authoritative educational 


sources. 


PRODUCERS The Educational Screen 


And these are selected audiences, come 
with a hunger for information unmixed with 
any other emotions. These conditions also 
free the film from elements of popular appeal 
which a theatre showing imposes. All the 
elements of interest, even excitement, are in 
the process itself, in the visualization of the 


chemical and physical changes wrought, in 














Battery of nitrating machines for giving 

cotton “acid” treatment from “A_ Trip 

Through Filmland.” 
the miracle-performing machinery, in the 
eradual transformation of crude materials 
; er? 
into the finished product and the technical 


skill that 


technical education visualized and made plain 


eoes into that transformation. It is 


beyond the possibilities of textbook instrue- 
tion. These audiences are also highly recep- 
tive to impressions at this formative period of 
their development and along with technical 
knowledge are imparted a favorable attitude 
toward the informing industry and a strong 
inclination toward its product. In other words 


f the 


the industry is “sold” to these buyers « 
future. 
Inside Publicity 
[Industrial films are also a valuable means 
of spreading technical and general knowledge 
of the industry within the organization itself. 
The component parts of a large manufactur- 


ing organization, are too remote from one 
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another for the rank and file to get anything 
like a comprehensive view of the industry to 
which they belong and of the processes to 
which they contribute. The film gives them 
the industry in proper perspective and enables 
workers in its remotest corners to see their 
particulas work in its relation to the whole 
and its importance thereby to the product. 
Blind alleys are opened up, an obscure task 
takes on a new significance. and an intelligent 
interest replaces mechanical routine. 

Industrial films also do valuable mission- 
ary work among dealers and salesmen, and 
many are made for this sole purpose. A 
technical knowledge of their wares arms dis 
tributing forces with selling and_ talking 
points and gives them a faith in the product 
not easily shaken by rival claims. 

This is all important “inside” publicity, 
a tilling of the soil wherein the manufa 
turer's faith in his product, which the public 


must ultimately share. first takes root. 


Industrial Film Producers 
The making of industrial films for theat- 
rical and even non-theatrical purposes,—is 


obviously a field requiring special training 





Coating film with the sensitized emulsion 


from “A Trip Through Filmland.” 


knowledge of technical processes; an eye for 
essentials in the process storv: a keen sense 
of its dramatic possibilities and what is 


and experience. It calls for at least cene ral 
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known in our business vocabulary as a “sell- 
ing” viewpoint. Whether or not the product 
has a story that can be told in pictures is the 
question the producer must answer. To see 


its story possibilities, express it in the form 





Slitting rolls of film into standard width 
from “A Trip Through Filmland.” 


of a scenario, direct the actors and shoot the 
scenes are his task. 

His “lot” is the industry itself, his studio 
the workrooms, his actors the workers them- 
selves, untrained in the acting art, even the 
art of “looking natural.” Photographic prob- 
lems too, problems of lighting, arrangement, 
background ete.. 
solved on the spot as they arise. Studio 


are special and must be 


facilities are conspicuously absent from this 
field of production. 

So specialized is this field that of the 200 
odd non-theatrical producers listed in the 
“100L” blue book, less than half a dozen give 
exclusive attention to industry. 

There are perhaps another half dozen who 
specialize in short reels——known as “half 
minute” pictures of industrial subjects. These 
are principally advertising pictures made for 
theatre distribution in the smaller towns 
where such arrangements can be made with 
local theatre owners or managers. 

[hese various activities suggest that in- 
dustry is eradually rising to the educational 


opportunities the screen offers. The broadest 
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gesture, so far made perhaps is that of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway which is using the 
screen for purposes of colonization along its 
lines and to develop tourist trade over them. 
Milk distribution, traffic, sanitation, and so 
Finding the Facts of Visual 
Education 


(Concluded from page 397) 


Wisconsin, the University of Utah and Iowa 
State College. 

It will be interesting to follow the future 
trend of visual education to see whether or 
not the present popularity of entertainment 
subjects in the non-theatrical field will be 
replaced by an interest in more serious edu- 
cative films. Certainly the entertainment and 


drama will hold their present appeal as long 


Among the Magazines 
(Concluded from page 443) 


The 


small touches of business supplied by his stat 


logue, strikes home with a new force. 


were worthy of her fine art. The original 
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The Educational Screen 


PRODUCERS 


on, also suggest its application to problems 
on a community scale. In fact, there is grow- 
ing evidence that for extensive or intensive 
cultivation the industrial screen may in time 


come to eclipse all other mediums. 


to be 


auditoriums before large groups of children. 


as films continue projected in large 
Producers need to co-operate with university 
bureaus in a serious study of this question in 
order to anticipate future demands in the 
field. 


indicated by the tremendous growth in the 


That there will be future demands is 


size of film libraries in educational institu- 
tions. 
The next article in this series will discuss 


of 


visual education to distribute visual materials. 


and analyze methods used by bureaus 


author is to be congratulated on a masterful 
plot. Now and then a false note was contri- 
buted 


example the vulgar and entirely uncalled-for 


by a hastily written scenario—as for 


cabaret scene—but that is to be expected.” 
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teachers will testify, the Journal of Geography is quite the most interesting, and 
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Webster’s New International Dictionary 
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